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Elements  of  Tocal  Science. 

(continued.) 

ON  THE  ELOCUTION  OF  SINGING. 

\V[e  may  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  our  subject  in  a  more  metaphysical  man¬ 
ner,  viz.  as  it  regards  the  operations  of  the 
science  more  immediately  derived  from  the 
employment  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

It  appears  that  the  analogy  between  the 
elocution  of  reading  or  public  speaking  of 
any  kind,  and  singing  is  very  complete.  They 
scarcely  differ  at  all  but  in  degree.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  reading  or  declamation  are  produced 
by  the  quality  of  tone,  by  inflexion,  by  em¬ 
phasis,  and  by  total  cessations  or  pauses. — 
Singing  seems  only  to  heighten  these  effects, 
by  using  in  a  bolder  manner  the  same  agents. 
The  principles  of  both  are  the  same.  This 
consideration  will  in  a  good  measure  account 
for  the  difference  of  national  taste  in  the  adap¬ 
tation  and  expression  of  words.  In  conversa*: 
tion  the  Italians  are  rapid  and  vehement,  in¬ 
dulging  in  great  inflexions  and  transitions — it 
is  the  same  in  Italian  singing.  The  gravity 
ot  English  discourse  has  in  like  manner  its 
operation  in  the  judgment  we  form  of  a  sing¬ 
er,  and  what  is  commonly  called  chaste  sing¬ 
ing  when  it  comes  to  be  analyzed,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  freedom  from  those  marked  and 
rapid  transitions,  those  vehement  and  sudden 
expressions,  those  stops  and  breaks,  those  vi¬ 
vid  and  glowing  effects  of  the  imagination  to 
be  heard  in  the  conversations  of  the  Italians 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  English  na¬ 
tion.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  vocal  ex¬ 
pression  has  hitherto  very  much  taken  its  co¬ 
lour  from  the  national  melody  of  speech  which 
is  always  peculiar. 

It  is  essential  to  good  elocution,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  moderate  standard  of  tone  be  constantly 
j»reserved,  and  modulating  out  of,  increasing 
or  diminishing  this  tone,  has  the  effect  of  va¬ 
rying  the  passion.  This  holds  in  singing  both 
in  the  fact  and  in  the  manner.  Pathetic  ex¬ 
pression  in  reading  is  produced  by  low,  sweet 
and  tremulous  voicing.  In  singing  it  is  the 
same.  A  grand,  lofty,  and  swelling  tone  in 
reading  confers  dignity;  the  expressing  of  an¬ 
ger  is  rapid  and  violent;  of  joy  light  and 


sprightly.  The  same  modes  of  expression 
are  employed  in  singing,  with  this  allowance, 
that  singing  admits  less  of  quick  and  violent 
enunciation,  while  the  tender  and  pathetic 
feelings  are  represented  by  a  more  protracted 
and  less  interrupted  style  of  elocution.  These 
however  may  be  resolved  into  differences  of 
degree. 

I  To  determine  the  best  possible  manner  of 
delivering  any  sentence  must  depend  1st.  up- 
jon  the  power  of  conception  with  regard  to  the 
mere  sense  of  the  passage— 2ndly.  upon  an 
j acquired  knowledge  of  the  melody  or  means 
most  naturally  used  in  the  expression  of  the 
passion  which  it  is  intended  to  convey,  and 
3dly,  upon  the  powers  of  the  individual  to 
imitate  justly  this  expression,  which  accords 
most  nearly  to  our  idea  of  natural  or  ideal 
beauty.  With  respect  to  the  mere  import  of 
the  words,  all  men  will  interpret  pretty  much 
alike  the  sentiments  of  the  compositions  we 
are  speaking  of.  The  second  is  an  object  of 
much  more  difficulty.  Nature  herself  has 
created  so  many  varieties  of  intellect  and  of 
sensibility,  which  originate  so  many  shades  of 
passion,  that  although  the  sources  of  sensa¬ 
tion  are  the  same  in  all  men,  we  should  seem 
to  differ  prodigiously  in  those  faculties  and 
powers  by  which  their  effects,-  when  elabo¬ 
rated  and  brought  forth  in  their  modified  state 
are  so  highly  exalted.  These  natural  differ¬ 
ences  and  aptitudes  are  again  multiplied  by 
education,  and  by  those  occurrences  in  life 
which  affix  indelible  associations  to  almost  ev¬ 
ery  feeling.  It  is,  however,  these  associa¬ 
tions,  that  by  referring  to  character,  must 
determine  our  selection  of  the  manners.  Ev¬ 
ery  composition  implies  the  character  who 
utters  the  sentiments.  We  must  therefore 
imagine  this  personage,  and  connecting  the 
probable  qualities  and  circumstances  which 
would  give  rise  to  such  emotions,  we  may  as¬ 
sign  the  degree  of  vehemence  in  the  passion 
or  peculiarity  in  the  manner,  that  must  be  the 
most  natural.  This  is  the  personification  as 
well  as  the  poetry  of  the  art. 

By  endeavoring  to  recall  any  similar  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  we  ourselves  may  have  been 
placed,  by  recollecting  how  such  circumstan¬ 
ces  "haye  affected  persons  of  opposite  ch?rac- 
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tors,  whom  we  may  have  seen  under  like  in-  emphatic  ;  and  however  the  best  composers 
lluences,  either  real  or  imitative,’  we  shall  have  been  led  to  consider  and  abate  this  ob- 
be  directed  both  in  the  general  and  the  par-  jection  in  their  works,  such  instances  are  so 
ticular  operation  of  feeling.  It  is  by  such  common  among  all  m^«^e*s,  that  they  can 
analysis  and  comparison  alone  that  Ave  can  hardly  be  considerc-l  exceptions  to  a  rule, 
arrive  at  s  just  conclusion.  but  rather  a  radii^i^iriid  uecesstwy  defect,  so 

The  third  object,  viz, — the  individual  pow-  far  as  regard  ♦bt' i.^’-'er  of  which  we  are 
ers  of  imitation  or  expression,  by  their  vari-  treating,  in  the  ud  v/ords  and  musjc. — 

cty,  seem  adapted  to  the  ever-changing  qua-  Pauses,  too,  c  •  'iiM’v'  whero  the  sense  goes 
lities  of  the  second  desideratum.  Admitting,  on.  .Divisions  ici'  oduced  to  express-pas- 
as  we  have  done,  the  limits  which  character  sion  of  every  I  i  :  which^  derive  their 

appears  to  assign,  the  expression  of  any  sen-  effpct  from  parti  accentuation.  In  these 

tiraent  or  passion,  may,  nevertheless,  bear  exaiaple?.  tlierei .  ■*,  we  must  .  often  forego 
-  inodes  of  interpretation  in  speech  and  action,  hiv  \  ’)al  efl’ect  except  we  can 

of  nearly  equal  excellence,  though,  entirely  v  h  c*  oui>elves  tr  consider  the  musical  phrase 
different  in  the  manner.  Of  this  fact  evcry4!:>^  :*  '..lUe  protr..ct<?d  expression  of  the  sense, 
one  must  be  sensible  w'ho  has  heard  those  ."a'l  thuf:  p».»6scssiug  ourselves  at  on^'e  gflhc 
great  masters  of  the  passions — Kemble  and  entire  ling  of  the  sentence,  tTiinfer  to  the 
Cooke,  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Miss  O’Neil,  Mara  melody  by  far  the  greater  share  of  power  in 
and  Biilington,  Braham  and  Vaughan,  in  the  keeping  r.live  passion  inlendud  by  the 
same  characters  and  the  same  songs.  Such  a  compcait  u. 

view  of  the  subject  is,  however,  favorable  to  Ashic  tM*  v  .d  often  find  that  by  the  judici- 
tlie  artist,  since  it  leaves  to  his  peculiar  pow-  ous  use  ol  iUo  finest  notes  in  his  corapas.=»,  he 
ers  and  diserknina:!  the  choice  of  means,  can  aid  the  effect  both  of  .the  sentiment  and 
The  recipror, 'ting  ,'.vcr  which  sentiment  the  music.  He  may  theiM}fore  constantly  a- 
and  sound  havt'  «•.  :  •  'e*  each  other  should  vail  himself  of  this  knowledge,  to  pause-  or 
thu“  be  made  :  }iee  -u  »»it  object  of  remark.  s\veU  or  diminish  the  tone  more  particularly 
It  frequefitiy  ir.vppers',  that  a  singer,  either  upon  those  than  upon  others  less  per- 
from  his  peculiar  talents  or  the  composition  feet  vyhere  v.  ’  •  ,*  not  interfere  with, the  pe- 
itself,  will  have  the  means  of  transferring  the  culiar  impori  ’  ’ic  sentence,  or  the  time  of 
delight  from  the  words  to  the  music,  er. vice  the  music.  In.  od,  oomposers  ha general 
versa.  The  knowledge  of  this  power  is  of-  ly  done  this  for  tlic  singer.  I’hey  l..*uw  tin; 
ten  the  most  useful  in  raising  a  weak  passage,  best  part  of  the  voices  for  which  they  write, 
and  art  can  never  be  more  safely  or  better  de-  and  distribute  those  beauties  accordingly. — 
monstrated  than  in  manifesting  sirch  a  moditi-  S^'ience  mnst,  however,  limit  such  aMicence. 
cation  of  expression,  and  in  preserving  an  To  a  perfect  singer,  all  passag;.L'  and  iiotCi 
interest  throughout  the  whole  of  a  composi-  should  be  alike. 

tion,  as  far  as  it  be  possible.  The  idea  of  The  student  ouglit  fin*  to  con  1h<*4-  :.p 

throwing  one  part  into  shade  in  order  to  give  propriale  delivery  of  the  V !.c 

another  a  stronger  light,  appears  to  me  erro-  tries  them  in  coniljin''tioii  the  ivir.  >M  r 
neous.  Every  part  should  retain  a  portion  ing  thus  d:>tenni!icd  liow  the  wor.V- ourrid  : 
of  interest,  for  certain  passages  must  give  a  be  reatl,  he  will  proceed  in  ibo  ni  o. 

stronger  -incitement  to  the  mind  than  others,'  them  to  mel.*)dy.  .  Tlio  yi  t  >  i'f' 

and  it  follows  that  it  is  a  capital  mark  of  ac-  encountc.cc  h  in  "he  s.  itcl  i  iV-(  ly  -^- 

compHshinent  not  to  permit  any  of  the  per-  the  w'ords  and'  »he  :tcuv:,  icr  »f  tcM  yilnblc  c.<- 
formance  to  languish.  The  finer  passages  pires  before  tl.e  lerminatKi’i  »^f  the  note,  he 
must  alw’ays  suffer  if  the  mind  be  unstrung  by  will  be  under  ;he  necessity  or’  nddiDg^a  letter 
previous  torpor  or  fatigue,  •  "  ’  or  syllable,  which  never  fails  to  introduce  a 

Good  emphasis  in  reading  or  declaiming  well  a.s  impurity  of  speech, 

will,  however,  sometimes  be  found  to  vary  ^  .  greatest  attention  is  necessary  to  this 
from  good  emphasis  in'singing.  Melody  re-  P^mt,  for  the  tone  is  notaloue  in  danger.  A 
ceives'an  accentuation  from  its  particnla’rt 

measure,  which  is  unknown  to  the  speaker,  mouth  or  lips,  will  affect  the  into- 

Prose  has  none  of  this,  and  even  poetry  when  and  there  is  nothing  more  diln- 

well  read  submits  to  little  of  fixed  accent.—  than  to  preserve  the  tone  pure  and  tune 
in  music  the  accent  which  recurs  with  certain  ^  varioas.changes  which  the 

parts  of  the  bar  must  more  .or  less  interrupt  vowels  and  the  diflerent  motions 

the  emphasis  upon  the  W’ords.  It  is  not  onlyi 

from  their  importance  in  the  sentence,  but  Whenever  a  syllable  is  prolonged  through 
heir  position  in  the  bar  that  w’ords  become  I  ^  division, -ilie  greatest  attention  should  be 
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paid  to  the  vowel  upon,  which  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  syllable  depends.  The  slio^htest 
deviation  is  felt.  The  e  is  always  liable  to 
degenerate  into  a,  the  a  into  o,  and  the  x  inK) 
c.  A  very  minute  change  iri  the  mouth  ef¬ 
fects  this.  The- master  (or  in  Uis  absence  the 
student)  must'  watch  the  syllable  most  care¬ 
fully,  and  stop  th4* pupil  on  the  instant.  The 
evil  consequences  of  a  bad  habit  in  this  or 
any  other  respect  is  rarely  eradicated,  as. is  to 
be  perceived  most  strongly  in  an  I^nglish 
singer  accustomdd  to  sing  Italian.  .1  could 
quote  several  'of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
who  were  accustomed  to  introduce  a  vowel 
between  words  ending,  and  beginning  with 
cohsonahW  in  En'glish  songs  as  well  as  in  Itali¬ 
an,  wherb  it  is  often  not  only  allowed  but  en¬ 
joined. 

The  quantity  of  breath  inspired,  and  the 
times  when  it  is  properly  to  be  taken,  must 
also  be  an  xd‘i(  :t'  of  previous  leniark.  This 
nrahch  of  i!  .'<ibject  con. es  more  properly, 
and  will  he  treated  more  at  large  in  the  chap-j 
ter  on  tlie  formation  and  management  of  thel 
voice,  but  is  mentioned  here  because  it  forms 
a  part  ofthe  considerations  necessary  to  a  for¬ 
cible  elocution  in  sinjrmg.  .  The  singer  should 
ascertain  by  expcviie^jiit  where  the  breath 
may  be  most  ea^dy  dr.'vvu,  without  injury 
the  geneMl  sustent.J'.cii  of  the  tone,  and 
should  mark  it  upon  .av  song*  This  will  re-, 
move  uncertainty  t'i  niiod,  and  ensure  fa- 
*  oi  execution  j  liir  nothing  more  elTect- 
v;a!ly  supports  the  performer  than  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  he  Jras  thll  power  at  command. 

1  have  thus  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the 
student  most  of  the  general  circumstances 
concerned  with  this  branch  of  my  subject, 
hut  it  will  be  necessary  to  elucidate  more 
fully  by  instances,  the  several  ^particulars, — 
Pause,  emphasis,  accent,  .cliange  of  passages^, 
either  by  the  abbreviation  or  the  prolongation 
of  notes,  even  the  addition  ofornament  should 
seem  to  require  analysis  and  example.  The 
licences  which  belong  especially  to  recitative 
and  to  the  several  divisions  of  the  air,  alj  pre¬ 
sent  subjects  for  a  particular  .exposition,  and 
these  will  form  the  point's  to  be  discussed  in 
tile  next  cssav. 

.7  Dissertation  on  Musical  Taste. 

[bX  TllOM^  HASTINGS,  £sa.] 

(continued.) 

OF  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MU¬ 
SIC  UNITED. 

In  modern  times,  every  species  of  vocal 
music  admits  of  instrumental  accompaniment, 
the  object  of  which  is,  to  guide,  strengthen, 
-support  or  relieve  the  voice  parts;  or  to 


clothe  them  with  appropriate  harmony.  In 
dramatic  compositions  it  sometimes  happens 
that  all  these  objects  are  united  in  the  same 
piece  ;  and  the  voice  then  becomes  proper- 
tionably  subordinate.  At  times,  also,  the  com¬ 
position  is  so  decidedly  instrumental  in  its 
character,  that  the  voice  parts  are  rather  to 
be  considered  as  mere  vocal  accompaniments. 
This  is  especially  the  care  in  passages  that  are 
higfily  descriptive  or  imitative.  That  sort  of 
imitation  which  in  serious  songs  would  appear 
.  too  much  like  mimicry,  is  yet,  with  the  great¬ 
est  propriety,  assigned  to  instruments,  which 
give  it,  all  the  interest  of  dramatic  painting; 
and  thus  add  an  effect  to  the  description  that 
no  vocal  enunciation  is  capable  of  producing. 

.  To  write  an  appropriate  accompaniment 
is  not  always  more  difficult  than  to  execute 
with  strict  propriety  one  that  is  well  wntten. 
lie  that  would  do  either  with  success,  must 
,  understand  well  the.  nature  of  his  undertaking. 

An  accompaniment  for  an  air  should  be 
managed  with  extreme  care  and  delicacy.  In 
jproportion  us  the  latter  is  vefined  and  delicate 
the  former  should  be  .light  and  subordinate. 
To  overpower,  instead  of  supporting  one’s 
voice,  is  unpardonable.  To  divert  the  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  singer,  by  elaborate  combina¬ 
tions  or  wild  flights  of  execution,  is  the 
height  of  absurdity.  For  wliere  the  air  is  re- 
flned  and  expressive,  we  incline  to  confine 
our  attention  to  it,  and  a  powerful  or  elabo¬ 
rate  accompaniment  must  therefore  be  felt 
as  a  disagreeable  intrusion.  Accompaniers 
are  ever  falling  in  this  particular.  Wishing 
to  display  their  own  powers  of  execution, 
they  have  no.,  idea  of  performing  so  servile  a 
task  as  merely  to  contribute  to  the  interest  ot 
a  singer.  The  result  is,  they  inevitably  dis¬ 
concert  the  singer,  and  excite  the  impatience 
instead  of  the  admiration  of  their  auditors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  singer  is  scarcely 
less  reprehensible,  wlien  he  presumes  to  em¬ 
bellish  and  set  oft'  a  subordinate  part,  or  an 
air  of  a  less  refined  and  distinctive  character, 
at  the  expence  of  the  instrumental  depart¬ 
ment.  VVhen  the  instruments  become  imita¬ 
tive,  almost  to  a  language  that  speaks  and  de¬ 
scribes,  the  singer  should  render  the  plain 
notes  of  his  song  with  energy  and  distinctness  ; 
but  almost  enthely  without  embellishment. — 
He  should  in  this  case  endeavour  to  conduct 
himself  rather  as  an  interpreter  than  an  ora¬ 
tor.  Every  effort  at  the  display  of  florid  ex¬ 
ecution  would  here  be  contrary  to  the  most 
obvious  principles  of  taste  and  feeling.  We 
might  as  well  listen  to  two  disputanls,  speak¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  as  to  such  a  perform¬ 
ance.  It  is  necessary  in  all  such  cases,  that 
the  composer  shall  have  rendered  his  ilcsigu- 
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sufficiently  obvious  ;  and  it  is  equally  the  du-'^  formance,  though  he  knows  not  why,  are 
ty  and  the  interest  of  a  performer,  whetheri  sure  to  be  uninteresting  to  almost  every  man 
vocal  or  instrumental,  to  form  a  correct  con-  of  cultivated  taste. 

ception  ot  this  design,  and  to  execute  accord-  It  seems  to  be  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
ingly.  However,  that  all  musical  compositions  are 

The  truth  of  the  preceding  observations’  not  thus  refined  ;  for  in  such  a  case  none  but 
in  relation  to  two  opposite  descriptions  ofija  professed  master  might  hope  to  be  able  to 
compositions,  is  so  obvious  as  to  be  readily jlexecute  them  with  success.  Among  the 
acknowledged  :  but  the  intermediate  varie-ilchaste  and  agreeable  productions  of  the  best 
ties  frequently  require  greater  powers  of  tcomposers,  there  are  many  that  require  less 
conception  in  a  performer,  and  more  skill  and  powers  of  conception  ;  and  that  are  compa- 
judgment  in  execution.  ratively  simple  and  easy  of  execution  ;  and 

Sometimes  the  expression  of  the  subject  is  it  would  be  well  if  public  performers  had  al- 
nearly  divided  between  the  singer  and  the  ways  self-knowledge  enough  to  enable  them 
orchestra  ;  and  here,  indeed,  if  the  passages  to  select  with  due  reference  to  their  own  a- 
are  of  a  light  and  popular  kind,  or  if  the  pas-  bilities  ;  and  discrimination  sufficient  to  in¬ 
sages  are  of  a  light  and  popular  character,  duce  them  to  preserve  correspondent  de- 
there  is  comparatively  little  skill  required  :  grees  of  simplicity  in  their  style  ofexecution. 
but  if  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  highly  re-  Still,  the  art  ot  accompanying,  or  of  singing 
fined,  descriptive  or  impassioned,  their  effect  with  an  accompaniment,  is  much  more  difficult 
may  be  totally  destroyed  by  a  mere  inappro-  than  that  of  separate  execution.  Wherever 
priate  style  of  vocal  or  instrumental  execu-  voices  and  instruments  are  united,  they  are  in 
tioD.  reality  more  or  less  dependent  on  each  other 

At  other  times,  the  parties  are  in  dialogue;  tor  success  ;  and  therefore,  like  the  lyric  po¬ 
or  they  seem  for  a  moment  to  emulate  each  et  and  the  composer,  they  should  consider 
other  in  descriptive  imitation;  and  all  these  themselves  ms  reciprocally  interested,  and 
varieties  ot  style,  as  well  as  the  two  extremes  conduct  themselves  accordingly — especially 
above  mentioned,  may  succeed  each  other  in  as  neither  of  the  parties  can  aim  at  a  sepa- 
various  manners,  in  the  same  movement. —  rate  independence  without  jeopardizing  the 
But  as  such  compositions  as  we  are  here  al-  interest  ot  both. 

ludiiig  to,  reqtiire  the  greatest  exertions  of  But  what  shall  we  say  in  relation  to  ttie 
the  composer's  art  ;  so  the  performer,  whose  employment  ot  instruments  in  church  vmsic  ? 
talents  will  not  enable  him  to  form  an  ade-  The  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  sanct- 
quate  conception  of  the  composer’s  design,  ion  their  use  in  the  most  decided  manner, and 
must  utterly  fail  in  his  attempts  at  execution,  they  are  by  no  means  forbidden  or  discoun- 
Withuut  this  faculty  of  musical  conception^  he  tenauced  in  the  New  Testament.  Yet  we 
may  «ornetimes  chance  to  produce  agreeable  are  seldom  able  to  realize  the  good  effects 
sounds  or  enchanting  novelty — he  may  occa-  they  seem  capable  ot  producing.  Even  in 
sionally  afford  delight  by  bis  skilful  or  florid  those  places  where  considerable  attention  is 
execution  ;  but  he  must  often  fail  in  each  of  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  psalmody,  we  often 
those  respects.  He  must  be  perpetually  lia-  find  the  voices  and  instruments  so  much  at 
ble  to  sing  or  play  without  interest  or  mean-  variance,  as  to  induce  us  to  wish  their  con¬ 
ing,  or  to  ovemtep  the  modesty  of  nature^^  nection  were  dissolved.  Why  is  this  ?  Has 
in  his  attempts  at  descriptive  or  impassioned  nature  been  less  bountiful  to  us,  than  to  the 
expression.  ancients,  in  the  hestowment  of  musical  ahili- 

What  we  have  here  said  in  relation  to  ty  ?  Or  have  we  so  far  refined  upon  the  art 
compositions  for  a  single  voice,  will  also  ap-  as  to  fritter  away  its  excellences,  or  place 
j>ly  with  some  limitation,  to  every  species  of  them  beyond  our  reach  ?  But  if  it  be  true 
refined  cotnposition,  from  the  duet  to  the  that  modern  refinements  are  excessive,  it  is 
double  chorus.  •*  To  arrange  the  score  for  equally  certain  tliat  we  cannot  now  retrace 
voices  and  instruments,  without  pursuing  our  steps.  From  all  we  can  judge  of  the  few 
some  general  design,  is  inevitably  to  fail  in  remaining  fragments  of  the  music  ot  the  an- 
composition.  To  sing  or  play  without  a  true  cients,  it  would  seem  as  impossible  to  go 
conception  of  the  composer's  design,  is  to  hack  and  imitate  their  style  ot  composition  or 
fail  in  execution.  This  want  of  conception  is  perlbrmance  with  success,  as  it  would  he,  to 
wliat  j;rincij)a!ly  distinguishes  the  amateur  reject  the  modern  refinements  of  diction,  in 
from  the  competent  proiessor.  It  is,  al  the  prose  and  poetry,  and  substitute  some  ot  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  rude  dialects  ol  the  barbarous  ages, 
ditiicuit  faculties  that  ilie  musician  acquires;  V\ill  it  be  said  that  the  difficulty  lies  prin- 
and  without  it,  both  his  composition  and  per-  cipally  in  the  selection  of  pieces  ? — That  on- 
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ly  such  pieces  should  be  selected  as  perfor¬ 
mers  are  able  to  execute  with  ease  and  ef¬ 
fect  ?  Then  the  question  returns,  how  far 
their  abilities  should  be  heightened  by  culti¬ 
vation.  There  is,  however,  some  plausibili¬ 
ty  in  the  assertion  ;  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  show,  in  another  part  of  our  work,  that  it 
is  not  entirely  destitute  of  truth.  But  as  a 
had  style  of  performance,  both  as  relates  to 
vocal  and  instrumental  execution  is  almost  e 
qually  observable  in  every  species  of  sacred 
music,  from  the  most  complicated  chorus  to 
tlic  simplest  chant,  and  this  too  in  many  in¬ 
stances  where  the  art  has  not  been  entirely 
neglected ;  it  seems  natural  to  infer,  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong,  in  the  or- 
jlinary  methods  of  management.  Admitting, 
then,  that  church  -music  should  be  made  to 
produce  the  effect  contemplated  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  design  of  the  institution — that  considera¬ 
ble  skill  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of; 
this  effect,  and  that  cultivation  is  equally  ne-; 
cessary  for  acquiring  this  skill  ;  let  us,  in  thej 
next  place,  examine  the  several  methods  of; 
management  that  are  ordinarily  observable 
in  our  worshipping  assemblies,  and  endeavor! 
to  test  them  by  some  of  the  most  obvious  ofj 
the  foregoing  principles. 

(to  be  continued.) 


From  la  Belle  ^^ssemblee. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 

ROSSINI, 

THE  CELEBRATED  MUSICAL  COlfPOSER. 

Joachim  Rossini  was  born  in  the  year  1791, 
at  Pesaro,  a  small  town  in  the  papal  domin- 
ians,  on  the  gulph  of  Venice.  The  only  por¬ 
tion  he  inherited  from  his  father  was  his  mu¬ 
sical  talents,  which  had  been  in  some  degree 
cultivated  by  that  father ;  his  education  was 
confined,  and  he  first  went  on  the  Italian 


ny  bright  flashes  of  genius.  Soon  after  Ros¬ 
sini  composed  those  his  master  pieces,  name¬ 
ly,  II  Tancredi^  Ultaliana  in  Algeria  and  La 
Pietra  di  Faragone.  The  opera  of  Tancredi^ 
in  particular,  circulated  rapidly  through  Italy : 
but  Rossini  had  had  a  strong  aversion  to  com¬ 
posing  overtures,  and  actually  did  not  com¬ 
pose  one  lor  Tancredi  ;  this  opera  was  there¬ 
fore  preceded  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
overtures  composed  for  the  other  two  operas. 
Rossini  w'ent  to  Milan,  and  there  he  assumed 
the  high  rank  he  now  holds  among  compo¬ 
sers.  It  was  for  the  Milanese  that  he  wrote 
La  Pietra  di  Paragone.  It  w’as  at  Milan  he 
became  a  general  favorite  amongst  the  most 
beautilul  women  ;  and  the  ladies  of  rank  dis¬ 
pensed  with  the  attentions  of  their  noble  ce- 
jcisbeos,  and  the  favorite  Cavalicre  Servente^ 
was  the  young  and  engaging  composer  ;  but 
the  most  beautiful  among  them  all  made  him 
her  captive,  while  he  rendered  her  the  first 
musician  in  all  Italy  ;  and  we  are  -told,  that 
when  seated  by  her  at  the  piano,  love  inspi¬ 
red  him  to.  compose  the  greatest  number  of 
those  airs  since  introduced  in  his  operas. — 
When  he  quitted  Milan,  he  went  to  see  his 
family,  for  whom  he  always  evinced  much 
affection  ;  he  had  never  been  knowm  to  write 
letters  to  any  one  except  to  his  mother,  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  to  the  Illnstriona 
Signorq  Rossini^  mother  to  the  celebrated  com- 
poser,  &,c.  &c.  Certainly  he  has  received 
homage,  for  his  exquisite  talents  ever  since 
he  was  eighteen,  and  must  be  conscious  of 
his  own  celebrity,  though  he  often  speaks 
jestingly  of  his  fame. 

About  the  time  that  he  visited  Pesaro,  he 
was  exempted  from  the  laws  of  conscription. ' 
The  minister  of  the  interior  proposed  to  the 
viceroy  of  Italy,  an  exception  in  favor  of  Ros¬ 
sini,  who,  at  first  objected,  but  at  length 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  public.  Rossini 
afterwards  departed  for  Bologna  ;  there  a 
very  rigid  vlictatorship  is  exercised  over  mu- 


stage  as  an  amateur  ;  but  though  Rossini  now 
sings  with  taste  and  spirit,  he  had  no  success;|sic,  and  he  was  reproached  witfi  violating 


then  as  a  public  singer.  He 
ever,  detached  airs,  which 
bout  in  company,  and  their  style  was  origin¬ 
al  and  sprightly.  He  was  next  engaged  by 


composed,  how-!|R*e  rules  of  grammatical  harmony  in  his  com- 
were  handed  a-llP^sitions.  Rossini  acknowledged  they  were 
in  the  right,  hut  that  none  of  those  faults 
would  have  remained,  if  he  had  read  his  M8. 


tvvo  or  three  amateurs  to  compose  an  Opera.; llwice  over.  But,”  added  he,  “  1  have  on- 
ile  was  then  but  a  mere  school  boy  in  appear-jt^y  six  \yeeks  to  compose  an  opera  ;  the  first 
ance,  and  tl\e  manager  of  the  opera  house! devoted  to  dissipation,  and  it  is  but 
entertained  hut  a  poor  opinion  of  such  a  com-!!^l'^*’>**o  ^^^1  fortnight  that  1  compose  every 

poser:  his  patrons,  however  threatened  duo, or  air,  which  is  to  be  rehears- 

manager  that  they  would  withdraw  (heir  pa-!|*^^l  lb‘^1  very  evening.  How  then  will  you 

ti'onttge,  if  he  dtd  not  give  the  youth  encou-M^*"'’®  perceive  the  minute  errors  in  the 


ragernent ;  he  therefore  consented  to  bring! 
forward  this  first  operatic  attempt.  This  was] 
L'ingunteo  Felice  ;  it  was  in  the  reigning  taste; 


accompaniment 

The  musical  rigorists  still,  how^ever,  made 
a  great  bustle  about  these  sins  of  harmony, 


but  there  were  in  it  a  charming  duo,  and  ma  jthough  they  are  scarcely  perceptible  to  the 
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rnr  !.  i'  inning  to  R  *  -liri’s  music  ;  but  bis  *  o<'  '*  *n  lAopinf5^  (o  light  and  ephetneral 
it  was  en\y  at  finding  a  1*  orisome,  indolent  gract  '  Miaihas  rcn<!  'nd  him  such  a  favorite 
youth,  ofaUont  twenty,  to'V'iring  so  much  a-  at  the  Parisian  theati^. 
bove  them  ;  he  wa'^  doomed,  however,  to  ex-  Last  year  Rossini  was  to  have  presided  at 
perience  an  attack  of  a  VC!,  different  kind. —  the  King’s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  but 
H’  ,. Milanese  admirer  quhtv!  1  her  splendid  his  passion  for  Italy,  or,  perhaps,  his  natural 
Jiei*  h^rhand,  her  r’dldren,  and  her  indolence,  there  detained  hiiii.  This  year^ 
for' irjfe,  ^iTid  one  morning*  msh'ed  into  the  however,  he  has  crossed  the  Alps,  and  prfe. 
rocm'fcci'x  <?^'Crpied  by  Rossini.  Scarcely]  sides  at  Vienna.  He  is  next  solicited  by  the 
L.itjiay  met,  \vheh  the  door  again  opened,  Parisians.  He  may,  perhaps,  when  exhaust- 
an  -  ii;  came  one  of  the  weallhrest  and  most  ed  by  their  admiration,  try  the  opulence  and 
bear  .":ful  woollen  ‘  in  Bologna  !  Rossini,  like  patronage  of  the  encouragers  of  musical  talent 
Macb^^jith,- laughed,  at  them  both,  sung  a  live-  in  London. 

ly  air,  and  made  his  escape.  .  Rossini  has  lately  married,  and,  like  many 

>Ie  v.  as  so  successful  at  ’  Bologna,  that  he  other  men  of  genius,  precisely  the  reverse  to/ 
received  offers  frorn’]’every  tdwrt  in  Italy,  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  lady 
He' generally  demanded  for  an  oppra,  a  tjiou-  vvas  Senora  Colbrano,  a  Spaniard,  butasing- 
sand  frank«^,  (rather- better  than  fprty  pounds)  er  by  profession,  behuty'She  wa^  never  po«'- 
nnd  he  generally  'y^rote  three  *'or  four  in  a  sessed  of,  and  has  now  lost  b6r  voice*  wi'K' 
year..  Froui  181  O^tp\i?i’0  he  visited  all  the  her  youth,  for  she  is  no'longe*r  young  •’ but 
prmcipal.tbwne  in^^JhtyV  on  his  arrival  he  since  her  marriage,  she  performed  at  Vied- 
was  wclconiecl.by  ttic'I’ilfelaiVti  of  the  place  ;  ha,  when  Rossini  directed  the  Opdra  ;  her 
the  first  thirteen.or  'pveQty  (Jays,  he  'devoted  voice  was  so  feeble  that  it ’was  tuneless,  and  * 
to  Ihs  friends,  djrJpg  o  jt,.  and  s.bruggiqg  his[  the  proud  .Senora  w'as  in  great  danger  of  be- 
shdulders  at  all’ the  fif-isenae  h'b  was  obliged!  ing  hissed,  but  respect  and  regard  to  thVhus- 
to  set  t(\  music  ;  for.  Bessini,  as  may  well  be i  band  Saved  the' wife. 

imagined,  with'hi§  gWi  taste,- was  always  an‘  '  We  have  befhre  spoke  of  the  natural  affec- 
excellent  judge  of  pbeU-^.  When  he  had! jtion  of  Rossini  towards  his  parents,  an  h  wa 
beW  in  a  town  about  I’.r.iC 'weeks',  he  wouldji cannot  close  this  sketch  without  citing  the 
refuse  i'uvitatious,  and  set  himself  seriously  toj|lollowing  proof.  In  Italy,  when  Rossini  pre- 
study  the‘  V  lices  .  of'the'  pe  rformers.  Hej^sides  at  the  piano  forte  during  the  first  three 
made  them  >ing  :;t  the  pia;o,  and  when  he j, representations  ofoneof  hisoperas,here- 
bad-acqui.-cd' an  accurate  k^pwls’Jge  cf  their  ceives  afterwards  his  eight  hundred  or  one 
vpcal  pow  Vs,  Ife  began  to.  write.  Fie  gen-  thousand  franks.  He  then  rests  himself  a 
erally  rose  late,  and  would  pass  the  day  in  w  eek  or  ten  days  ;  he  is  then  invited  to  a  ge- 
composing',  v  bile  his  ffiemls^were  conversing  ueral  dinner,  given  by  almost  the  whole  town, 
round  him ;  but  it  was  after  returning  from!  nnd  then  sets  oil  vyith  a  portmanteau  full  oi 
their  parties  at'  a  late'^  hour,"  that  shutting  , music  paper,  for  another  town.  On  the  suc- 
up'ln  his  chA.nher,  he  has  been  visit-  cess  of  an  opera,  this  aftectionatc  man  writes 
<'d  by  his  most  brilliant  inspirations,  these  he  to  his  mother,  and  sends  her  and  his  aged 
voj!  1  hastily  put  dovvn  on  scrajis  of  paper,!  father  the  two  thirds  of  what  he  has  received. 
;uid  t'rep  arrange  them  in  the  morning. 

Tii?  mind  of  Rossini  is  remarkably  quick  ;i  Trem  L.  M.  Hawkins’'  Anecdotes, 

he  was  composing  his  Aloise^’ he  was  HANDKL. 

;  k' d  if  he  meant  to  niake  the  Hebrews  singi  Were  I  to  attempt  enumerating  my  falli- 
in  iIjC  same  way  that  they  chaunt  in-the  syn-|  er*s  musical  friendships,  I  shouH  copy 
o^'J^aos.  He  was  struck  with  the  idea,  and|*the  greater  part  of  the  last  volume  of  his 
when  he  went  home,  he  composed  a  miigni-i|‘‘  History  of  Music,”  1  will  however  record 
ficcut  choiMjs,  )vhich  begins  willi  a  kind  of  what  I  luive  heard  and  known  of  some  ei 
nasal  twang,  peculiar  to  the  synagogue  ;  but  those  between  whom  and  himself  this  pow- 
his  foxility  in  composing  is  not  the  most  ex-  orful  union  subsisted.  Handel  had^done  him 
traordinary  ofliis  qualifications.  Kicordi,  the  Uiie  honor  frerpiently  to  try  his  own  prodne- 
)»rincipul  music  seller  in  Italy,  has  made  a  Itions  on  his  yoiing  car  ;  and  my  father  calling 
fortune,  by  the  sale  only  of  1(0551111*3  works  pipon  him  one  morning  to  j>ay  him  a  visit  oi 
>vhose  genius  is  fitted)  fiir  the  pleasurable  respect,  he  made  him  sit  down  and  listen  to 
for  indulgence  is  often  the  groundwork  of  hisjithe  air  of,  ^^Sce  the  conquering  Hero  comes,’ 
finest  *airs  ;  his  great  misfortune,  how'e'  erjjconcluding  with  the  question,  “  How  do  you 
is  that  lie  does  not  give  sufficient  dignity  andjjlike  it?”  My  fatlier  answering,  Not  so 
pbi  ativeness  to  the  passion  of  love,  but  treatstlwell  as  some  things  I  have  heard  of  yours, 
i:  :  iii  affair  of  common  gallantry,  yet  it  isl'he  rejoined,  Nor  I  neither  :  but, young  man, 
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yop  wiinive  to  s«e  that  a  greater  farorite  iUfijiciajv  - 

with  the  people  than  my  other  line  things.”  ^  ‘  r.’ 

Partial  as  my  father  was  to  the  ch.iracter  From  j.^  - 

P.nd  works  of  this  divine  composer,  ni«<I  ile.tr  Haii:monioc>>',  ly^wl  ana 

as  was  his  memory  to  his  recoH.?cti(yii,  it  m  instrumental  musk  rojnsisting:^  of 
very  nnwiUmgly  that  he  buffered  me  lodrlvo'i  Fieces  by  emincrU  t^rkish  and  Foreign  Com- 
him  to  explain  ♦hit  exirnordinary  alle^'  ••  posers  of  the  present  day^cnd  selectumfrom 

design  which  t^ioupy  the  painter  sVr.tr •  the  best  works  of  alhfha  great  May4ir^  :  to~ 
amreaused  to  he  engraved.  His  opp-5b^.iia->.  imfh  a  entical  Review  of  neiv  Musical 

however,  be  ’ig  lather  merry  tiian  ]  v  :■  m^otices  of  ^  Operas^  (  cucerts^  and 

did  not  feel  nnund  to  le.'^train  mv  •!  OilAftr  .n/af  jeoi  j)effoinnancrs^  and.u  uey>^n- 

and  he  satir  ’icd  it .  in  nearly  the*  -i- cyek^Hclla  of  ,  No,  1.  Jan.,  18;23. 

which  may  he  to  .others  leas  novel  than  thpv||  Od. — (  W  m.  Pinnock,  Strand-), 

were  to  me  ,j  The  great  increase  ef  musical  compositi- 

.VI  a  lime  when  TlandcPs  circumstanin  one,  and  the  appearance  of  several  periodical 
were  le-s  prosperous  than  they  had  l)een,'ir>ej|publicati6ns  exclusively  devoted  to  tfae  nrt^ 
invited  tioupy  to  dine  uitli  him.'  The  mtul  afford  at  all  events  indutdtable  proois^op  tho 
was  plain  and  frugal,  as  he  had  warned  his  widerangeu'/hichmusichascflateyearStak- 
gue-t  it  must  he  ;  and  for  this  Handel  again  en  in  this  country. '  But  whether,  the"  art^ 
apologized,  aviding  that  he  would  give  him  even  in  iU  practical  branch,  has  made  great 
as  hearty  a  welcome  as  wlien  he  could  treat  corresponding  progress,  is  a  question  subject 
with  ckii’ct  and  Fceuch  dishes.  Houpy  re-  to  considerable  doubts,  especially  ifi  we  ex- 
turned  a  cot’dioJ.  reply  ;  and  liify  dineej^ —  cept  the  numerous  class  of  votaries  from  tha 
Soon  after  dinneV  Handel  lelt  ttK*  room;  and  fair  sex,  which  fashion  and  luxury  have  on- 
his  absence  vras  £0  long,  Ihju  t mpy  at  last,  listed  under  the  banners  ofhaimony,  Biffu- 
for  wart  ol  0\ber  emplor,  strolled  into  the  sion,  like.dilution,  rarely  produces  increased 
adjoining  bu'!*.  loom,  and  walking  up  to  a  vigour  and  perfection.  We*  wilFingly  admit 
I  windovy  whiru  looked  dhig  >n:dly  on  that  of  a  that  there  are  at  this  time  hundreds  ef  female 
small  third  rocm^  he  sai/  his  host  sitting  at  a  amateurs,  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal,  who 
l  ible  covered  wiili  £  icii  delicacies  as  he  had  excel  the  best  female  amateurs  of  thirty  or 
laiuenle.d  hin  inability  to  j.fford  hir  friend. —  forty  3’ears  ago,  and  that  the. numbers  at  both 
Goupy?  to  w  hom  po?M  .d\'^  vianJ:}  had  periods  are  out  of  all  proportion,  :Eut  this 

little  les*)  r.Hibh  than  to  he.*,  \v.\s  soon-  will  probably  be  the  extent  of  the  concession 
r.iged  lhatjrc  nuitterl  t»  e  hco*' ' .  •nxplly,  and  which  can  fairly  be  insisted  on. 
published  the  engraving  i  r  ( t'thiiig — lor  niy  Have  we  at'this  moment  in  I>igland  better 
memory  does  not  regain  th»‘  i  ;:t  a^tcuiut^ly — theorists,  better  composei*s,  more  skilful  in- 
in  which  Hantiol,-  figures  rs  a  bog  in  t 


in  which  Haiidol,’  figures  rs  a  bog  in  the ||strumentalists,  and  superior  English  0[ieras  ? 
midst  of  dah'.lio-.  It  i-  impO££.!>;e  to  dpfoiid.iiThese  are  questions  which  must  be  answered 
or  even  to  evcr:e,  i?  ludei  :  hut  u*e  niay.f'X-oin  the  atftrrnative,  if  it  be  n.aintained  that 
tract  from  the  fact  soyce  oc:iiiort  for  Tr.c.lh)-Uhe  art  has  arrited  at  a  higher  degree  ofper- 
crily  of  taleut,  t»y  c.thivg  u.t^ntion  to  ilio  al-  lection  in  this  country:  and  the  (evidence 
most  invaiiihle  truth,  ih'\‘,  n>  if  in  Tiieroy  to  io  be  produced  must  consist  in  a  comparative 
the  weakness  of  hurnn’*  ratin  ich  r.-’^noi  view  of  Xhe  frst-rate  abilities  of  both  period.*;; 
endtiiv  any  pietons:  m  to  fci.i'  .  o  £  npOi  io;-’ty,  not  of  those  of  the  second  order,  the  numbers 
the  ba!;uce  1- generally  r  tiy  rr  ..ratuiy  ad- 1  of  which  at  this. time,  we  equally  admit,  are 
justed  betw  een  gi  cat  exceiien*.  0  and  great  infinitely  more  abundant. 
ileiicirnc\.  opinion,  we  do  not  hesitate  *  to  assert^ 

Let  me  turn  away  from  this  unpleasant  decidedly  goes  in  favour  of  the  past  genera- 
proof  od’  a  inclancholy  truth  ;  and,  taking  tion  ;  but,  prepared  as  we  are  to  support  it 
Handel  in  Lis  own  character,  relate  of  him  a  by  argument  and  facts,  the  limits  of  which 
circumstance,  which  the  Bean  of  Haphoe,  we  are  re.stiained,  as  well  as  the  tircum- 
(Dr.  Alioi)  who  remembers  him  lives  to  tell*;  stance  of  such  a  discussion  being  beyond  the 
thiU  Handel  being  questioned  as  to  his  ideas  immediate  object  of  our  labour,  prevent  our 
and  feelings  when  composing  the  Hallelujah  entering  upon  an  investigation  of  the  above 
Chorus,  replied  in  his  imperfect  English,  “  I  question. 

did  think  1  did  see  all  heaven  before  me,  and  The  work  before  us,  too,  is,  in  some  res- 
the  great  God  himself,”  and  indeed,  w'e  may  pects,  not  within  *the  direct  scope  of  our 
well  suppose^lhat  they  must  have  been  ideas  functions  ;  but  its  tendency,  and  the  favorable 
little  less  sublime,  that  furnished  sounds  so  opinion  which  its  perusal  has  enabled  us  to 
grand  in  their  combinations.  liforrn  of  the  plan  and  its  execution,  as  far  as  a 
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vidgmentcan  be  formed  A  om  a  first  specimen,’  a  more  frequent  appearance  of  such  supple 
appear  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  this  depart-  !ments  will  probably  be  welcome  to  most  sub- 
tnent  of  our  Miscellany.  iscribers. 

The  contents  of  the  first  number  of  “  The  j  The  selection  of  music  is  good,  and  ample 

Harmonicon”  consist  of,  jas  to  quantity.  There  is  an  original  song  by 

1.  Several  miscellaneous  articles  on  sub- j  Mr.  Draha'm,  of  considerable  interest,  with 

jeets  relating  to  Music,  including  a  critical  vocal  and  instriimental  variations  for  every 
notice  of  New  Operas.  jstanza.  It  is  liable  to  several  trivial  objec- 

2.  Review  of  New  Music.  ;tions,  in  point  of  harmony,  such  as  the  oc- 

3.  The  commencement  of  an  Encyclopae-  itaves  between  the  voice  and  the  treble  of  the 

dia  of  Music,  or  Musical  Dictionary.  'piano-forte  part  at  “  strayed  o’er,”  bars  9  and 

4  A  well-executed  copy  of  a  bust  of  Ros-  ilO — imperfections  which  we  should  not  have 
sini.  jnoticed  but  for  the  critical  character  of  the 

6.  Sixteen  pages  of  Music.  ^  .  'llarmonicon.  The  music  is  printed  with 

With  regard  to  the  miscellaneous  articles  'moveable  types,  which,  we  understand,  have 
under  the  first  head,  originality  ought  to  be  |been  exjjressly  procured  by  Mr.  Clowes  of 
more  attended  to  in  the  succeeding  numbers.  jNorthumbcrland  Court,  from  Messrs.  Breit- 
The  visionary  and  poetical  declamations  of  kopf  and  Hsertel  of  Leipzig.  This  we  deem  a 
Lacepede  possess  little  real  interest ;  the  life  i  valuable  acquisition  for  this  country,  in  which 
of  Haydn  has  been  read  nearly  verbatim  by  the  types  hitherto  used  were  of  so  wretched 
almost  every  body  ;  and  as  to  the  rules  ofthr  la  description,  that  several  theoretical  works, 
projected  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  the  plan  in  which  moveable  types  are  more  particu- 
is  sufficiently  known  to  have  rendered  any  larly  required,  have  been  completely  disfigu- 
thing  beyond  the  article  in  the  Encyclopae-  red.  The  printing  by  Mr.  Clowes  of  the 
dia  quite  unnecessary.  present  specimens  is  so  good,  that  we  have 

The  critiques  upon  musical  publications  been  agreeably  surprised  at  the  proficiency 
(if  we  be  allowed  an  act  of  direct  hypercri-  which  his  establishment  has  acquired  in  so 
ticism  in  giving  our  opinion)  have  our  entire  short  a  time.  We  sincerely  hope  it  may 
approbation  and  concurrence.  They  arc  meet  with  the  encouragement .  which  it  de- 
written  with  fairness,  and  wulh  a  full  know-  serves, 

ledge  of  the  subject.  The  author  supports  In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  Ilarmoni- 
his  objections  with  quotations  from  the  works ;  con,  we  presume  to  direct  the  attention  of 
and  where  he  bestows  praise,  his  opinion  is  editor  to  musical  biography  in  general,  by 
founded  upon  grounds,  which  exempt  him  suggesting  the  propriety  of  regularly  alloting 
from  any  imputation  of  undue  partiality.  a  portion  of  its  pages  to  this  particular  de- 

The  Musical  Encyclopaedia  promises  to  bo  ipartment,  which  is  much  neglected  in  this 

a  very  valuable  portion  of  the  llarmonicon.  [country.  Each  number  might  include  con- 

It  is  so  arranged  as  to  bind-up  separately,  and  [cise  notices  of  the  lives  and  principal  works 

consists  of  .nn  alphabetical  explanation  of  ev-  lof  one  or  more  musical  characters  of  celebri- 

ery  thing  relating  to  inmic  in  geheral,  and  is  jty  ;  and  if  the  arrangement  be  not  alphabel- 

profcssedly — and  naturally  indeed — a  compi-  iical — a  mode  liable  perhaps  to  some  objec- 

lalion  fjom  Koch’s  J\Insikalische<i  Ije.vicon.  — the  means  of  easy  reference  might 

Rousseau’s  dictionary,  and  oilier  similar  hereafter  be  furnished  hy  a  suitable  adaptation 

ivorks.  In  the  small  portiqo  before  us,  how*  of  a  future  general  index. 

ever,  we  observe  several  original  articles  :  --- 

and  many  of  these  will  naturally  be  required  ^  ir  •  n  •  » 

.  I  r  Effects  of  Aiusic  on  Jinnnal€, 

ill  the  progress  of  the  work,  with  a  view  ol 

bringing  the  information  down  to  the  present  On  a  Sunday  evening,  five  choristers  were 
time,  and  of  including  matter  more  particu*  j  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mersey, 
larly  relating  to  this  country.  We  recom-  jin  Cheshire  ;  after  some  time  they  sat  dwvn 
mend  to  the  editor  a  constant  reference  tol;on  the  grass,  and  began  losing  an  anthem.— 
Theorie  der'sehunen  Kilnste^  an  alpbalietical  j  L'be  field  in  which  they  sat  was  terminateil 
Cyclopaedia  of  the  fine  arta  in  general,  in  at  one  extremity  by  a  wood,  ont  of  which,  a? 
which  he  will  find  many  valuable  articles  on  [they  were  singing,  they  observed  a  hare  to 
music-  The  proprietors  intend,  to  give  a  ipass  with  great  swiftness  towards  the  place 
lialf  yearly  number,  exclusively  devoted  to  jwliere  tliey  were  sitting,  and  to  stop  at  about 
the  Encyriopgpdia  ;  a  measure  wiiicli  ajipears  :twcnty  yards  distance  from  them.  She  np* 
to  us  so  desirable  to  bring  this  branch  of  the  Igenred  highly  delighted  with  the  music,  olten 
Harmonicen  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  that  even  iturnilig  up  the  side  of  her  bead  to  listen  witli 
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more  facility.  This  uncommon  appearance 
engaged  their  attention,  and  being  desirous 
to  know  whether  the  creature  paid  attention  ' 
to  them  or  not  for  the  sake  of  the  music, they 
finished  the  piece,  and  sat  still  without  Speak¬ 
ing  to  each  other.  As  soon  as  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  sounds  were  over,  the  hare  returned 
slowly  towards  the  wood  ;  when  she  had 
reached  nearly  the  end  of  the  field,  they  be¬ 
gan  the  same  piece  again,  at  which  the  hare 
stopped,  turned  about,  and  caine  swiftly  hack 
again  to  about  the  same  distance  as  before, 
when  she  seemed  to  listen  with  rapture  and 
delight  till  they  had  finished  the  anthem, 
when  she  returned,  by  a  slow  ’  pace,  up  the 
field  and  entered  the  wood. 

From  the  London  Musical  Review, 

MUSICAL  STUDENT. 

No.  4. 

What  famous  fellows  were  the  ancients  at 
a  story  !  Give  them  bat  the  most  simple 
facts,  the  occurrences  of  every  day,  and  out 
of  these  ordinary  materials,  they  would  ma¬ 
nufacture  for  y  ou  a  poem  or  a  piece  of  histo¬ 
ry,  which  should  delight  not  only  those  of 
their  own  time,  hut  all  posterity.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  think  of  what  a  writer  of  the  name  of 
Homer  has  done,  with  an  affair  which  our 
newspapers  would  only  call  a  faux'pas  in 
high  life.”  Has  he  not  made  gods,  and  demi¬ 
gods,  and  heroes,  strive  and  contend  in  a  mat¬ 
ter,  which,  with  us  would  be  settled  by  my 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  box  of  jurymen  ! 

What  wonders,  too  has  the  said  Homer 
performed,  with  regard  to  an  old  soldier, 
whose  name  was  Ulysses  !  The  Trojan  war 
being  over,  this  celebrated  partisan  embark¬ 
ed  we  are  told,  for  his  own  country,  and  was 
driven  here  and  there  by  adverse  deities, 
and  the  winds  which  were  then  said  to  obey 
them. 

Now  my  opinion  is,  that,  after  all  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  campaigning,  Ulysses  merely  chose 
to  take  a  voyage  to  refresh  himself.  This 
voyage,  if  you  except  his  reported  descent  to 
a  place  I  shall  not  name,  does  not  appear  to 
have  exceeded,  in  its  extent,  some  trips 
which  have  been  made  by  many  who  are 
members  of  our  travellers’  club.  To  be  sure 
it  might  have  been  extended  beyond  the  time 
which  Ulysses  originally  proposed  ;  for  now 
and  then  he  appears  to  have  met  with  very 
agreeable  company  in  the  way,  with  whom, 
and  after  returning  to  his  lawful  wife  Penelo¬ 
pe,  one  of  the  sweetest  souls  and  best  tapes¬ 
try  workers  of  all  antiquity,  he  seems  to  have 
used  the  traveller’s  licence,,  and  to  have 
•irawD  the  Icn^  how  most  furiously. 


Then  there  is  Virgil,  with  his  .®neid.  But 
if  we  were  to  subtract  from  the  work  all  that 
the  art  and  imagination  of  the  poet  have  fur¬ 
nished,  nothing  would  remain  but  what  we 
should  call,  “  going  to  look  out  for  a  new  set- 
tlemenL”  In  the  same  way,  could  we  pene¬ 
trate  into  t&e  real  truth,  we  should  discover 
j  that  the  groimd  work  of  the  poem,  by  Ap- 
polonius,  of  Rhodes,  was  only  a  new  and  suc¬ 
cessful  speculation  in  wool.” 

But  why* should  1  detain  you,  gentle  rea- 
ider,  with  these  things,  when  the  gods  them¬ 
selves,  in  my  humble  opinion,  were  very  or¬ 
dinary  personi^s  at  the  outset  ?  . 

Thus  Jupiter,  1  dare  say,  was  no  more 
than  a  sturdy  head-borough  ;  very  fond  of 
women,  and  of  lay  ing  about  him  with  his  con¬ 
stable’s  staff — Juno,  his  spouse,  a  midwife ; 
very  jealous  of  her  husband,  and  with  good 
reason.  Then  for  the  hopeful  family — Vul¬ 
can  past  all  doubt,  was  a  smith — Mars,  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  militia ;  perhaps  only  in  the  “  fo¬ 
cal” — Bacchus,  a  vinter — Mercury,  an  er¬ 
rand-man  and  police-officer ;  and  move  par¬ 
ticularly  to  come  to  what  concerns  us,  Apollo, 
a  young  student  in  medicine,  fond  of  thrum¬ 
ming  the  guitar,  and  of  blowing  the  German 
flute.  1  have  scarcely  time  to  notice  the  fe¬ 
males,  but  I  would  just  observe,  that  those 
beautiful  relations  which  we  have  of  Venus 
rising  from  the  sea,  and  Minerva  issuing  from 
her  father’s  head,  must  have  had  their  origin 
in  some  stories  which  the  old  man  made  up 
to  deceive  his  rib,  who  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  much  alive  to  his  peccadilloes. 

After  this,  wiH  any  imagine,  except  those 
who  chuse  to  be  deceived,  that  the  account 
come  down  to  us  of  ancient  musicians,  and 
the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  them,  are 
any  thing  more  than  fine  high ly-wrought  des¬ 
criptions  of  common  events?  Vfhat  feeling,  if 
we  give  way  to  them,  may  not  be  excited  in 
our  minds  by  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  his 
Eurydice,  which  has  been  so  admrirahly  treart- 
ed  by  that  tender  gentleman,  Ovid  I 

And  yet  we  should  discover  nothing  in  the 
story,  which  does  not  pass  almost  dmiy  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes,  could  we  get  at  the  real  facts. 
Orpheus  was  probably  leader  of  the  band  at 
the  Opera;  Euridice,  his  wife,  prrma  donna. 
Like  certain  other  ladies  in  that  situation, 
she  seems  to  have  indulged  in  a  little  in¬ 
trigue,  and  having  met  her  paramour  in  the 
: fields,  then  called  Elysian,  shewas  p^suaded 
|to  elope  with  him.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
'she  m\s  bitten  in  the  heel  by  a  serpent  con- 
jcealed  in  the  herbage.  This,  in  my  mind, 
means  nothing  more  than  that^e  was  seduc¬ 
ed  by  some  sly  designing  rascal — some  “  snake 
in  the  grass,”  as  we  now”  say.  It  might  in- 
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deed  be  cne  of  her  husband's  particular! 
friends  ;  for  it  is  generally  a  man’s  particular 
I’riend  who  does  him  such  a  favour. 

With  regard  to  the  descent  of  Orpheus  to 
the  infernal  regions,  and  his  playing  on  the, 
Welch  harp,*  and  singing  a  song,  in  order  to 
get  his  wife  again,  I  do  not  believe,  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  divine  said  of  Gulliver’s  travels,  thatj 
there  is  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  story. — | 
Orpheus,  most  likely,  finding  that  Euridice 
was  gone  off,  followed  her,  and  having  kick¬ 
ed  up  a  great  dust,  frightened  her  so  much 
that  she  consented  to  return  home  with  him. 

I  shall  not  quarrel  with  those  who  choose  to 
credit  the  account  which  informs  us  that  he; 
lost  his  wife  for  looking  back.  In  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  that  as  be  did  not  keep  a  sharp  cye| 
tjpon  her,  she  gave  him  the  slip  and  return  i 
ed  to  her  dear  friend.  | 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  poor  man  appears  toj 
have  taken  the  business  very  much  to  heftrt;', 
for  it  seems  that  he  threw  up  all  his  profes-| 
sional  engagements,  neglected  his  scholars, 
and  withdrew  from  society  for  a  time.  Af-! 
terwards  1  fear  he  got  into  a  habit  of  tippling,  jj 
and  of  frequenting  low  and  improper  compa-j 
ny;  for  he  was  murdered  by  Thracian  wo¬ 
men,  in  a  drinking  bout.  There  is  a  story 
of  their  having  thrown  his  head  into  a  mill-jj 
tJtream,  and  of  its  piping  out  ‘‘Euridice”  asj 
it  floated  along.  However  1  shall  not  stop 'I 
to  say  any  thing  on  this  subject,  since  wejj 
have  a  remarkable  good  story  of  a  head.  I 
mean  the  head  of  St.  Dennis,  after  his  decap¬ 
itation,  tho  good  man  is  said  to  have  taken  up 
(co  chapeau  bras)  and  to  have  walked  offj 
with  it  for  an  English  mile  or  more.  This,  I! 
humbly  submit,  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  tlici 
above  relation  of  Orpheus’  head,  and  just  as 
authentic. 

There  are  only  two  other  professors  of  the 
“  olden  time”  w^hom  I  can  stop  to  notice ; 
those  are  Arion  and  Amphion.  Amphion  is 
said  to  have  raised  the  walls  of  Thebes,  by 
the  sound  of  his  lyre.  By  this  I  understand! 
that  he  was  an  itinerant  performer,  and  wentj 
fiddling  among  the  workmen  employed  in' 
building  the  city,  for  Grecian  gin  and  beer.j 
Arion  is  represented  as  a  musician  of  singu-i 
lar  merit,  and  1  have  rciid  somewhere  that! 
he  was  taken  into  Italy,  by  one  of  the  great* 
men  of  his  day,  where  he  made  a  large  for¬ 
tune. 


*Some  may  suppose  that  I  am  here  guilty  of  a 
great  anachromisiu,  but  it  is  no  such  thing.  1  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Welch  harp  was  brought  to  great 
•perfection  long'beforc  the  time  ofOrphens;  and,  if 
any  should  not  be  inclined  to  take  my  word  for  it, 
!  will  have  the  matter  fully  proved  by  my  antiqua- 
riaa  friend,  Guillim  ap  Morgan  ap  GfiiUtbs  ap  Jones. 


Things  are  now  strangely  altered ! 

No  one  noW-a-days  thinks  of  going  to  Italy 
to  make  a  fortune  by  music,  though  many 
come  from  Italy  for  that  purpose.  And  it 
may  be  observed  that  they  are  generally  suc¬ 
cessful:  especially  when  they  shape  their  - 
course  towards  this  our  happy  Island,  and  de¬ 
light  John  Bull  with  their  warblings,  sighing 
and  grimace.  But,  to  return  to  Arion. — We 
are  informed,  by  his  veracious  biographers, 
that  when  he  was  sailing  back  to  his  native 
country,  the  mariners  conspired  against  him 
on  account  of  his  wealth.  Finding  that  all 
was  over  with  him,  poor  Arion  requested,  ns 
a  last  favour,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
play  one  more  tune.  He  is  afterwards  said 
to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  sea,  and  to 
have  been  carried  ashore  by  dolphins,  which 
had  been  drawn  round  the  ship  by  the  charms 
of  his  melody. 

This  is  all  remarkably  pretty — very  pretty 
indeed  ,*  and  I  dare  say  it  arose  out  of  serme 
such  circumstance  as  the  following: — - 

The. crew,  having  got  a  notion  that  Arion 
bad  .a  little  money  in  his  pocket,  determine 
to  rob  him,  and  one  fellow,  ra:he  brutal  than 
the  rest,  knocks  him  overboard.  Seeing  this, 
another,  not  altogether  lost  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  throw's  him  out  an  oar,  or  an  emp¬ 
ty  cask,  by  the  aid  of  ivhich  he  gets  safely 
to  land. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  greedily 
these  nice  tales  have  been  swallowed  by  • 
some  men  of  great  learning,  and  by  some 
few  of  great  genius,  and  how  much,  on  the 
strength  of  such  tales,  those  distinguished 
persons  have  tliought  proper  to  run  down 
the  music  of  their  own  time  :  describing  it 
as  utterl}'  debased  and  fallen  from  its  pristine 
state,  and  fitted  only  for  the  lowest  irnd  most 
ignorant  uf  mankind. 

But  is  it  indeed  true  that  modern  music  has 
no  charms  of  w'hich  it  can  boast? 

■  No  !  gentle,  courteou.s,  and  patient  reader ; 
and  it  is  with  the  intention  of  comforting  thee 
on  th  is  head  that  I  have  undertaken  the  pres- 
|ent  dissertation:  in  the  course  of  which  I 
hope  to  prove,  to  thy  satisfaction,  that  if  we 
had  but  a  few'  poets  or  poetical  historians  as 
the  Greeks  had,  we  should  make  as  good  a 
figure  as  the  best  of  .them. 

Let  U3  first  consider  the  wondrous  power 
of  our  music  in  the  case  of  the  Tarantula. 

Every  body  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
1 1  this  formidable  spider  is  peculiar  to  a  certain 
'■district  in  Italy,  and  that  its  bite  would  pro- 
jduce  the  most  dreadful  effects,  even  death  it¬ 
self,  if  it  w  ere  not  for  the  force  of  fiddling. 
(to  be  continued}. 
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^lffS*i*^!F****™°'*”*!!!!****T??!***^*!***P***™  and  simple  melody — the  intervals  generally  beings 
C  A  A**  close  and  smooth,  the  transitions  few  and  natural 

V  ^vTiTP*  Ihe  time  never  greatly  accelerated  or  indeed  widely 

..  _ i _ _  departing  from  that  “  even  step  and  musing  gait^ 

MS’  #■¥  I  If  which  the  sublimest  of  our  poets  attributes  to  the 

I  personihcation  of  the  sublimest  sentiment^  «*vJ 

_ _ _ _ _  ■  -  .  - . .  — _ fections.  Wherever  the  passion  rises  f®  religious 

for  tAe  Eultrpciad.  tUanksgiving,  or  to  the  sincetHy 

of  humble  ao*rt/V  and  imprecation,  the  same  dignity 
On.  the  difference  existing  between  PSALM  and  ghoul''  be  preserved.  Such  emotions  admit  of  no 

H\MN  tunes,  violence,  but  even  the  strongest  arc  tempered  by  a 

So  much  having  been  written  upon  the  style  of  certain  consistent  respect  to  object,  place,  and  per- 
sacred  cotupositioirs,  all  we  can  add  npori  so  inter-  son.  Hence  the  whole  arrangement  is  clear,  full 

esting  a  subject  will  be  but  trifling, compared  to  thf  I ^od"  fervent  ;  but  there  is  not  a  note  wi^out  its 

mass  of  matter  already  published,  We  have,  how<l  meaning.  Changes  of  time  and  measure  are  of 
ever,  in  a  work  now  before  us%  an  illustration ,  of  course  admissible  with  change  of  sentiment.  These 
certain  principles  there  laid  down,  not  only  as  ap-  sevve  as  light  and  shadow  ;  but  whatever  the  tran- 
plied  to  psalmody,  but  also  a  species  of  composition  sition,  the  repose  (to  speak  the  language  of  the  sls- 
whiefa  ascends  a  degree  in  the  scale, for  the  conkruc-  ^^0  ought  never  to  be  in  the  least  disturbed. — 
tion  of  the  Hymn  admits  of  a  freer  expansion  of  Whenever  passion  requires  to  be  heightened  beyond 
thought,  and  likewise  of  the  materials  upon!  the  natural  force  of  energetic  melody  and  diction, 
which  the  composer  works.  The  limitations  elevation  is  effected  by  harmony  or  by  accom* 
are  neither  so  strict  as  to  measure  or  to  matter  as  in  panimeot  ;  but  such  accessions  must  come  ia  a 
the  Psalm.  More  variety  is  indeed  both  allowed  grave  and  learned  dress. 

and  expected.  Tlie  capital  requisite  still,  howev*  observe  that  some  melodies  are  supported  by 

er,  must  be  the  austere  chastity  of  mind  that  is  sustained  tones,  amd  the  intervals  strengthened  and 
alone  able  to  apprehend  how  entirely,  in  this  mode  connected  by  retardations,  having  the  effect  of  long 
of  writing,  (he  subject  is  indebted  to  simplicity  for  appogiaturas,  which  are  seldom  introduced  without 
its  highesi  and  most  perfect  qualities.  But  to  reach  heightening  the  expression. 

this  true  sublime,  the  manner  must  be  also  graceful  As  the  hyiiui  is  chiefly  intended  for  Congregation- 
flowing,  and  dignified — ciicumstances  which  are  al  purposes,  Uie  compass  of  ten  notes  ought  never  to 
thoroughly  consistent  with  our  notions  of  simplicity  exceeded  ;  the  modulation  should  be  natural, 
— and  to  this  end,  the  melodies  chosen  mast  be  ^d  by  bo  means  frequent  or  crowded;  and-  the 


pure  and  elevated,  the  harmonies  natural  and  rich^ 
the  transitions — generally  speaking — easy,  though 
various  and  eflective.  These  attributes  can  only 
pertain  to  a  vigorous  understanding,  whose  whole- 


harmony  rich  and  clear.  For  it  appears  to  our 
minds,  to  be  the  general  laws  that  should  govern 
this  beautiful  kind  of  writing  ;  the  study  of  which, 
we  should  imagine,  would  form  a  fine  groundwork 


some  taste  is  not  alone  unvitiated  by  acquired  ap-  real  grandeur  and  vocal  expression,  by  incul- 
petites,  but 'supported  by  the  continual  .contempla-  eating  at  every  elep  reliance  on  the  great  style 
tion  of  the  solid  grandeur,  the  sober  magnificence,  alone. 

and  the  just  expression  of  the  great  masters  of  ec-  - - 1--— 

Glesia«tical  WTiting.  The  FOURTH  ORATORIO  oj 

The  H  ymu  may  be  considered  as  one  remove  a-  THE  HANDEL  and  HAYDN  SOCIETY, 
hove  the  plainest  kind  of  composition,  the  Psalm  The  subscribers  to  the  Oratorios  of  the  Handel  and 

tune  ;  and  as  rules  are  only  authorities  drawn  from  Society,  were  treated  with  a  performance  on 

the  models  of  those  writers  who,  by  universal  con-  25th  ult.  replete  with  science,  execution,  and 
sent,  arc  admitted  to  have  reached  the  highest  de-  ^^ste.  On  thisoccasion,  the  selections  consisted  of  a 
grees  8f  excellence.  VVe  shall  endeavor  to  show  constellation  of  brilliant  and  efl'ective  pieces,  inter- 
the  nature  and  qualities  that  ought  to  distinguish  with  recitatives-,  airs,  duets,  and  Choruses, 

this  species.  Purity  and  Huity  of  design  are  tbej  The  first  part  commenced  with  HandePs  Occa- 
first  requUites-by  which  we  mean,  that  nothing  .ional  Overture  on  the  Organ,  after  which  Holy, 
should  be  ghen  to  extraneous  ornament,  but  the  ^  Then  followed  . 

whole  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  genuine  attri-  ^  ^^tject  from  Stei. 

butes  of  fine  expression-upon  energetic,  flowing,  The  recitative  and  air,  a  bass  solo, //e  iaye/A 

■  -  I  Me  beams  of  his  chambers,  preceded  Handel’s  Grand 

*  Asylum  Hymnf,  by  Win,  Horsley,  Mus.  Bsc.  Oxon.  '  I, Chorus,  Ihw  excellent  thy  name,  O  Lord,  after: 


0 


soo 
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which,  What  though  I  trac^^  pleasing^ly  sung:, 
and  happily  contrasted  by  Haydn's  Chorus  from  the 
Oratorio  of  Judah,  Father  'tee  adore  thee.  The  duet 
O  lovely  Peace  preceded  Mozart's  sublime  chorus. 
Glory  be  to  GedonHigh^  followed  by  Let  the  bright 
Seraphim.  Let  these  Celestial  Concerts^  an  effecti?e 
hhd  po«veiful  chorus  by  Handel,  closed  the  fi/et 
part. 

The  second  partopeu.J  ^an^el’s  duet,  The 
Lord  is  a  man  of  War,  followed  by  Ilaytba's  chorus 
from  the  Oratorio  of  Judah,  Pharaoh's  chosen^  Cap¬ 
tains,  which  was  succeeded  by  Webb's  duet^  and 
chorus.  When  lost  in  tponder.  Lord  remember  Qa- 
rid,  w^s  followed  by  Mozart's  Lamb  of  God,  an  e'x; 
pressise  and  highly  impressive  semi-chorus.  The 
duet  Come  ever  smiling  Etfccr/y,  preceded  Handel’s 
chorus,  Lead  on.  Lead  on.  A  spirited  trio  from  Ju- 
da'a  Maccabeus,  Disdainful  of  Danger,  was  given 
with  hne  eifect,  and  was  followed  by  the  air  and 
chorus,  O  praise  ye  the  Lord,  after  which,  Fe  sa¬ 
cred  Pfie5t5,(xom  the  Oratorio  of  Jeptha,  with  Holy, 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  by  Mozart,  closed  the  evening’s 
performance. 

On  no  former  occasion,  within  our  recollection, 
have  the  audience  been  more  highly  entertained. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  ta  us,  that  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  tlie  grand  Dettengen  Te  Deum,  of  Han¬ 
del,  would  be  gratifying  to  many  of  the  patrons  of 
this  institution,  before  the  present  eeason  closee. 

MUSICAL^OTICES. 

Second  Volume  of  tke  Handd  and  Haydn  iSoct-| 
etfs  Collection  of  Sacred  Music. 

On  a  former  occasion,  we  took  an  opportunity  to 
notice  the  First  Volume  of  this  classical  collection 
of  sacred  music.  In  the  compilation  of  this  Secoind 
Volume,  we  observe  that  very  copious  selections, 
have  been  made  from  Gardiner's  Oratorio  of  Judah. 
From  a  review  of  this  Oratorio,  in  the  tenth  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  appears  the 
following  passage 

In  the  execution  of  (he  design  of  rescuing 
some  of  the  latent  beauties  of  those  great  masters*, 
from  partial  obscurity,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  learn¬ 
ed  editor  has  lowered  the  interest  of  the  oratorio, 
by  the  general  nature  of  the  words  he  has  adopted. 
In  his  preface  he  says,  he  has  found  it  necessary  to 
deviate  in  some  degree  from  the  usual  plan  of  these 
compositions.  Music  of  this  description  is  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  sort  of  Sacred  Drama,  and  a  certain  limita-j 
tion,  as  to  subject  at  least,  has  in  consequence 
been  observed  by  composers.  The  slightest  consid¬ 
eration  will  however  be  sufficient  to  show  that  this 
dramatic  character  of  the  oratorio  is  altogether  ide¬ 
al  :  that  its  interest  depends  in  no  degree  on  (he 

*  Ilaydo,  Mozart,  aod  Bcetborca 


progress  of  the  action,  bat  on  the  expression  or  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  music,  and  (hat  the  subject  is  of  do 
other  importance,  than  as  an  index  of  the  sentiment 
or  actioo  intended  to  be  expressed.'  Instead, 
therefore,  of  confining  himself  to  any  single  event  of 
sacred  history,  which  the  great  variety  of  his  mate¬ 
rials  rendered  nearly  impossible,  the  author  has  se¬ 
lected  at  pleasure  from  all  parts  ofihe  Canon  of  tho 
Old  Testament,  such  passages  as  appeared  to  him 
most  analogous  io  sublimity,  pathos,  or  beauty 
to  the  character  of  the  music  to  which  they  were  to 
be  supplied." 

Among  the  many  excellent  choruses  contained  in 
this  second  volume,  we  notice  the  following  from 
the  above  mentioned  Oratorio :  Father  tee  adore  thee 
This  subject  is  from  Haydn,  and  is  truly  grand 
and  impressive.  Eternal  God,  •dlmighty  Poicer,  is 
an  aria,  followed  by  a  chorus  io  the  adagio  impas- 
sionato  style,  from  Beethoven,  and  is  gracefully  so¬ 
lemn  and  devotional.  When  I  think  on  thy  goodness 
is  an  elegant  aria  of  Haydn  ;  the  words  are  appro¬ 
priately  adapted  in  sentiment  and  expression. — 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  a  very  effective  chorus  ;  the 
author  here  appears  disposed  to  show  the  effect  of 
imitative  description.  The  pursuit  of  Pharaoh  and 
bis  host,  and  their  destruction  by  the  overwhelming 
waves,  are  displayed  by  the  stringed  instf  uments 
proceeding  by  l^pid  movements  in  scmitonic 
octaves  ;  at  the  words  they  sunk  like  lead  in  the 
mighty  waters,  there  is  an  accompaniment  In  arpeg* 
gio,  where  the  violins  and  basses  proceed  in  contra¬ 
ry  movement.  JVsrr  elevate  the  sign  of  Judah  is  a 
spirited  chorus,  both  joyous  and  enlivening.  Arise, 

O  Judah,  from  Haydn,  is  a  very  cheerful  and  in¬ 
spiriting  movement,  with  an  excellent  double  fugue 
begiontDg  at  the  words  O  praise  him  forevermore.^ 
Glory  to  God  on  high,  is  majestic,  spirited,  and 
highly  impassioned.  The  host  of  Midian  prevailed, 
a  recitative,  followed  by  the  concluding  chorus, 
The  arm  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them,  from  Haydn,  is 
a  grand  movement,  commencing  in  D.  Minor,  with 
awful  words  applied  to  the  destruction  of  the  Midi- 
anites,  and  precisely  coincident  with  the  intensely  * 
energetic  character  and  conduct  of  this  musical 
composition.  Afterwards  follows  a  consolatory 
vers€.  The  Lord,  he  will  have  merey,  in  peace  he 
keepeih  Zion,  possessiog  an  appropriate  change  of 
style  in  the  major  mode  of  F,  fur  30  bars  ;  then  the 
former  fulminating  subject  it  resumed  for  48  bars 
more,  and  again  the  welcome  contrast,  appearing 
now  in  the  major  mode  of  D,  which  is  continued  to 
the  termination  of  this  masterly  and  impressive  cho¬ 
rus,  and  with  which  this  first  part  of  the  oratorio 
concludes. 

We  notice  with  much  satisfaction,  several  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  celeluated  Requiem  of  Mozart.  The 
quartette  (Benedictus)  Blessed  is  he,  is  expressive 
and  truly  eflfeclive.  Day  Judgment  [dies  irae]  is 
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awfully  sublime  and  majestically  imitative.  Holy  sical  peiformancas.  Oar  male  performers  resisted 
lord  God  of  5a6ao//i  [Sanctus]  Is  slow  and  very  this  improvement,  with  a  zeal  similar  to  that  with 
solemn.  Z.am6  0/  Cod  [Agnus  Dei]  is  exquisite  which  they  would  resist  an  invasion  of  their  natural 
both  in  the  melody  of  its  duet,  the  harmonies  of  its  or  political  rights.  They  have  since  found  that 
full  parts,  and  the  delightfully  soothing  variety  of  they  were  contending  against  nature,  as  well  as  a- 
the  accompaniments.  The  above  mentioned  ex-  gainst  science.  The  female  .\'oice  has  been  in  all 
tract  from  Mozart’s  Requiem  shows  hrs  extraordina-  ages  the  favorite  of  genius.  It  was  designed  to  bo 
ray  genius,  his  inventive  faculty  which  invests  its  tlio  soul  of  harmony,  and  to  inspire  delight.  Who- 
object  in  new  and  beautiful  forms,which  the  depth,  ever  possessess  any  refinement  of  soul,  owns  its 
fertility  and  erudition  of  his  mind  shines  throughout,  claims  to  precedence,  and  delights  even  in  its  ty- 
and  combines  ancient  learning  with  modern  eleg-  rauical  sway. 

knee,  gracefulness  of  musical  phraseology,  and  au-  liorits  will  not  permit  ns  to  go  into  a  critical 

iutensily  of  feeling  peculiarly  his  own.  analysis  of  the  voluminous  contents  of  this  third 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  cannot  omit  to  no-  ^’•'’lume.  Among  the  great  number  of  choice  antli- 

(Icc  several  very  choice  chorusses  from  the  Orato-  select  pieces,  adapted  particularly  for  the 

uoso(  Judas  Maccabeus,  Saul  Tht  Redemption,  use  of  congregations  in  the  country,  the  style  of 

comprising  an  extremely  valuable  epitome  of  highly  whica  are  of  easy  construction,  we  notice  the  fol- 

cUssical  Sacred  pieces,  of  the  highest  style  of  sa-  lowing  choice  pieces  on /Ay  j/reng//i. 

cred  composition.  The  work  is  handsomely  exe-  by  Dr.  Jackson  of  Exeter  Ootj  down  thine  /Air,  by 

cuted  upon  a  superior  paper,  and  richly  merits  ev-  Lioley  But  thou  didst  not  hear  Behold  Uit  Janib 

ery  just  praise  for  the  taste  and  judgment  displayed  of  God  He  shall  feed  his  flock  lU  no*  cut  off 

in  the  selection.  •  Lift  up  your  heads — How  beautiful  are  the  feet— 

.  '  —  • '  Their  sound  is  gone  out,  and  The  Lord  gave  the 

OLD  COLONY  COLLECTION  OF  AN-  word,  from  the  Oratorio  of  the  Messiah.  Also, 

TIIEMS,  Third  Edition,  Imjnoved,  recently  for  his  people— He  gave  them  Hailstones— Moses  and 

published  Children  of  Israel,  from  the  Oratorio  of  Israel  in 

Ip,  -1  ,  nt-  .  r  ,•••  r.i-  Egypt — Almighty  God,  by  Mozart — an  elegy  and 

1  he  rapid  sale  of  the  two  former  editions  of  this  ,  ,  r  ,  r 

,  ,,  1  ,  Sound  the  loud  /  imbreLhv  Avison — Luther'*  s  Judg~ 

valuable  collection  of  anthems,  has  induced  the!  rwi  ^ 

^  j  '  .  .  ,1  ment  Hymn — The  yesper  Himn — Hear  my  prayer 


proprietors  to  issue  a  third  edition,  much  improved, 
with  many  new  and  select  pieces  of  classical  sacred 
music,  comprised  in  one  volome. 

In  speaking  of  the  above  work,  we  are  constrain¬ 
ed  to  make  a  few  remarks,  which  are  appropriate 
to  our  present  purposes. 


ment  Hymn — The  Vesper  Hymn — Hear  my  prayer 
— and  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Eden,  by  Kent 
— Hosanna,  by  Gregor — Lord'  of  all  power,  by  Ma¬ 
son —  IVhen  winds  breathe  soft,  by  Webbe — When 
the  fierce  jVor/A  wind,  by  Whitaker,  and  S/rike  the 
cymbal,  by  Pu cilia. 

I  The  foregoing  are  arranged  in  vocal  score,  witli 


t  rom  the  earliest  ages  to  the  commencement  of.  r  .  •  . 

,1  1  .  .  .  .  an  organ  or  riano-forte  accompaniment.  We  noti- 

tlie  revolution  ;n  this  country,  the  sacred  music  el  f  . • 


,  ....  .  ced  the  publication  of  the  former  editions,  and  re- 

Uie  mother  church  was  used  im  all  our  places  of  .  ,  ,  .  ... 

...  ,  .  .....  grelted  the  many  errors  and  inaccuracies  therein 

public  worship.  At  that  pe:iod  the  standard  works  .  .  ,  rr*u  .  '  1  •  «  •  j 

f  ^  ^  .  contained.  The  present  volume  is  much  improved 

of  Williams,  Crofts,  Hayes,  Tansur  and  Purcell,  .  •  *  1  v  1  j 

,  .  .  ■  in  every  point,  and  we  unhesitatingly  recommend 

place  to  the  inartificial  and  contemptible  fol-  ...  j  ,  •  ,  • 

,  ,  -  it,  as  being  replete  with  sound  classical  pieces  ol 

3  ilerols  of  Billings,  and  others  of  similar  sl.amp.—  .V.  ...  ,  ... 

I  m, ,  rnsv  and  familiar  construction,  and  peculiarly  a- 

I  lliis  rcvolutioo  had  its  day,  but  the^corrupted  taste  1  ^  j  ,  r  i  • 


m  .  ,  .  dapted  to  the  use  of  couiilni  choirs. 

I  ^1  eur  country  sfton  began  to  be  purified  by  Holyoke  .  u  u  j  .  vi  r  t  •  - 

1  ^  ,  *  .  •'  ^  I  he  above  may  be  had  at  Mr.  James  Loring  n 

I  ‘>na  others.  Reformation  has  continued  progress-  _  ,  ^  ^  l.h 

i-  .  r  .  .  Bookstore,  No.  2  Cornhill. 

i  *ng,  and  the  classic  works  of  ancient  days,  are  a- 

!  gain  extensively  used  throughout  the  Union.  Ow-  OLIVER  SHAWL’S.  COLLECTION  QF  SACRLD 


lug  to  the  general  deficiency  in  musical  science, 
;  'vhich  characterised  the  American  Masters  at  tliat 
I  Period,  and  the  almost  total  want  of  refinement  in 
I  public  ear,  the  practice  of  giving  the  air  to  the 


e^ONGS, 

Just  published  in.  one  elegant  volume.  Copperplate. 

Having  already  exhausted  the  subject  of  remark¬ 
ing  upon  sacred  com j)Osit ions  in  our  preceding  arll- 


and  casting  the  Treble  in  the  shade,  uiilver-  clus  in  this  number;  wv  cannot  extend  our  observa- 
inlly  prevailed.  The  contrary  practice  of  giving  tions,  nov  can  we  think  of  omitting  to  notice  the 
Ihe  air  to  the  Soprano  ox  Treble,  had  its  rise  in  Ita-  above  mentioned  meritorious  work,  in  such  terms 
and  followed  the  introduction  of  Lzirali^  io  mu-  arc  due  to  the  genius,  science,  and  taste  of  this 

JVatire  Composer, 

Malo  performers,  who,  from  the  rlcrafrij  ortbc^roice  ,,  c,,  ,  .»•  r** 

^'=c»patleofiiiigiiigSoi»-sino]!trr$.  .Mr.  Shaw,  has  m  his  mnsical  iCi:«ions  Unir.^h- 


9 


-/I 


Li 
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cd  the  public  with  a  choice  celeclion  of  melodies, |[  THE  NEW  PANflARiVIONlCON. 

cotnpiisea  in  one  ilejant  rolun.e  of  copperplate  j  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich,  of  (his  City,  has  coa 
piintin-.  The  construction  of  his  airs  admits  of  a.  ,  I'anharoronicon,  upon  piiociple.  ,i„,iu, 

f.ec  eipansion  of  lliousbt,  combined  with  a  style,}  j,,  ^ut  superior  in  its  tones  and  effect  to 

graceful,  flosvirrg,  mid  dignified  ;  attributes,  which, j,he  i„„ru„,ent  brought  here  twelve  years  since  ’its 
are  possessed  by  him  in  an  eminent  degree.  The;lh,ij,,,t breadth  seven  feet,  and  depil, 
present  publication  will,  wo  thiuk,  he  received  as|  ,h„e  and  an  half  feet.  This  very  u.genions  piece 
a  fashionable  companion  to  the  I’iano-foirt.  Its  „f  instrumental  mechanism,  forms  a  complete  Or- 
contents  are  as  follows,  viz.  chostra,  moved  by  mechanical  power,  and  execute- 

Praue  ye  the  Lord,  is  an  Anthem  of  Praise,  eon*;  select  pieces  of  modern  music.  Haydn', 

sisting  of  solo  duet  and  chorus,  wherein  are  many  |jj,p,7i,nry  .Symphony,  Mozart's  Orerfure  to  La  CU 
passages  expressive  of  the  snhjects  contained  in  the  Haydn's  Svrprist  Syrrvpdtony,  Cfier 

verso.  .7.  duvn  m  the  Sunless  retreats,  is  a  pleas-  Oiertnre  to  Medea,  besides  many  others  cf 

ing  melody  from  Mpore,  i-cculiarly  appropriated  to  J,e„  n„,e.  The  following  instruments  are  used  i„ 
the  words,  Ml  things  Jair  and  bright,  is  a  duet,i  combination,  viz.  Eight  Bassoons,  thirty  Clarion 
the  words  of  which  arc  from  the  aforementioned}  ^ts,  fourteen  Trumpets,  one  Bugle,  seventeen  Get- 
authnr,  and  set  in  a  style,  correspondh.g  lo  lire  sen-  pictc,  seventeen  Flagiolels,  two  pair  Cymbal 
timerrl.  The  same  remaik  will  apply  to  r/te/ftri  fef  one  pair  Kettle  Drums,  and  o.ne  Bass  Drum,  and 
loose.  Come  strii-e  the  silver  string,  is  from  the  fer-  Triangle,  and  a  Stop  Diapason  range  of  Pipes, 
tile  prv,  of  Mrs.  llowson,  and  highly  impassioned,  The  above  ingemioos  piece  of  mechanism  is  the 
and  svell  adapted.  Go  let  me  use,, ,  is  an  air  of  the  pr„,,criy  of  Messrs.  Roger  Ifoilcy,  atrd  Ebenetut 
sombre  cast,  and  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Mary  Holman.  pii,.|,^ 

non,  Connecticut,  and  will  shortly 

Hail  great  Creator,  is  a  qnartclto  and  consists  of  so-  exhibited  for  public  examination, 
lo  duel  and  quartette.  *  In  sweet  exatled  straws^  i? 


an  appropriate  I^edicatory  Anthem.  Jlrra\ed  in  S\^riEr.)  MUSIC 

clouds,  '^Tis  to  the  Earth,  Mar^'^t  Tears,  Polar 

star.  The  Smile,  Ifheu  Sol  from  the  Earth,  and  combined  with  a  thoi 

-There's  nothing  trva  hut  /frnrrn.  f.rms  the  residue  "“Sli  knowledge  of  the  scienca  can  never  been. 

f...  .  .  ..  V  All  .1  u  .  VI  ployed  SO  worthily  as  ill  promoting  the  glory  of  Go; 

•of  this  interefling  volume.  All  the  above  are  Mr*  •  ^  ^  ^  , 

c  ,  •.*  1  j  j  u  *  I  •  Jtnd  the  benefit  of  man,  the  i)09se«sioQ  of  eticli  a  tal 

v.'haw’s  own  compositions,  and  redf'Uiul  much  to  his  ^  ^  r 

w..  .  I  -  r  4i  «  t'nt,  when  it  is  exercised  In  imparting  innocent  de 

rrcait.  It  is  a  ciToumstance  of  notoriety,  that  the  ’  ^  ® 

I ; -.1. <  t...4 _ ;  .11 . _ 


The  practice  of  tliis  art  combined  with  a  thor 
ongh  knowledge  of  the  scienca  can  never  be  em 
ployed  so  worthily  as  in  promoting  the  glory  of  Go;l 


greater  portion  of  this  genllemati'’s  compositions 


light,  but  especially  when  dictated  to  inspire  dero 


•  4U  :  u  .. .  ,..,Ki:»i.«.i  «  -..-wi  “  tion,  to  awaken  pity,  to  excite  benevolence,  is  re 

!iuve.  mar.v  months  since,  been  published  in  a  vol-  ’  i  ^ 


allv  an  high  and  envrable  distinction.  Alas,  that 


lime  separately  in  England,  and  have  received  the  .tuu  ...as 

encomium  of  a  liberal  and  just  criticism.  *‘^'.*0  pure,  so  dignified,  so  heavenly,  should  ev 

_  er  be  otherwise  employed  !  That  it  should  ever  be 

sSKLECT  CHANTS.  DOXOLOGIES,  kc.  come  the  handmaid  of  vice,  and  should  be  pervert 
.Idrtvtfd  to  the  use  of  l!i^  Protestant  Episcopal  ed  to  the  diflfusion  of  seditious  sentiments,  to  the 
churches,' in  this  country.  Harmonized  and  excitement  of  unchaste  desires,  to  the  encouraje 
arrangrd  hy  liOvvici.i.  3Iason.  ment  of  brutal  inttunperance  !  Woe  be  to  the  man 

A  hook  of  Chants,  with  the  above  title,  has  been  who  thus  degrades  it  from  its  noble  distinction 
put  iiit.>  our  hands  for  inspection,  and  we  have  who  by  connecting  sweet  sounds  with  profane, 
much  pleasure  in  at  .  'uncing  the  intention  of  its  pure,  licentious  language,  drags  down  this  heaven 
early  publ.cation.  'I'his  is  a  selection  of  single  and  ly  faculty  from  the  province  which  heaven  had  a 
double  cliants  with  Gloria  Patrias,  Sanctuses,  Ky-  llotted  it,  and  turns  the  gift  of  God  against  the  giv 
lie  Eleisons,  ancient,  a-id  modern,  iu  vocal  score  jer!  But  honour  and  blessing  be  upon  the  bead 

M  ith  a  figured  bass.  T!>e  compilation  appears  to  j him  who  con-secrates  snperjor  musical  powers  lo  the 

have  bc^n  made  with  judginent  and  taste,  and  is  jservifc  of  that  God,  from  whom  tliey  are  derived 
piincij'allv  from  the  compositions  of  Boyce,  Nares.  and  to  the  promotion  of  that  religion  which  is  ll- 
We-lcy,  dacksori,  Novell. »,  Jones,  Crotch,  Jacob, ''only  sure  foundation  of  our  present  and  future  hap 
Marshall,  Corelli,  and  Short.  Particular  attention  Ipiness.  Talents  thus  exercised  are  truly  honoura 
appears  to  h.ave  b(‘en  bestowed  upon  the  accented  ble  to  their  possessor ;  the  charms  of  music,  •! 
puts  of  the  sentence  filling  upon  the  musical  ca-  directed,  may  be  productive  of  the  happiest  elf‘Cl 
d»  nce,  as  well  as  a  rc-ard  lo  the  loo  disgusting  It  vi'as  for  this  the  Author  of  our  being  made  ma 
practice  t-f  splitting  wonls.  In  these  instances,  susceptible  of  the  most  refined  and  exquisite  pie** 
Mr.  Mason  has  coirerted  '.he  faults  of  many  prede-  ure  from  musical  sounds;  and  as  it  were,  attune 
.c  rs.  his  frame  to  harmony,  that  delight  and  duty  nni! 


THK  E'OTERpeiab. 


-rj  hand  iff  hand  ;  that  h«re  below,  he  mi*:ht  have| 
some  anticipation  of  that  eztatic  enjoyment,  which! 
the  son'^8  of  angels  will  in  another  state  afford  hlan.| 
And  doubtless,  »t  was  for  this,  that  God  has  giftedj 
some  men  with  more  distinguished  talents  than  oth-; 
^rs,  that  they  might  exert  those  talents  iu  the  cause! 
of  viitoe,  and  may  make  his  public  worship  to  bei 
tnore  frequented  by  rendering  it  more  attractive.; 
lie  who  planted  the  ear,  ma«%  it  capable  of  con¬ 
veying  to  the  scml  the  sublimest  and  mort  afftcting^ 
sentiments  of  piety  to  God  and  charity  to  man. — ; 
lie  chose  that  these  feelings  should  be  excited  byl 
articulate  language  only,  but  also  by  musical  mod-, 
nlalion  and  the  sweet  accord  of  several  sounds,' 
Hence,  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  taste  for  sacred 
music,  is  but  to  discharge  a  debt  of  gialitude  tollinr 
Tvho  hath  inspired  that  taste  ;  to  corresponcl  with; 
His  gracious  purpose,  who  designe<l  this  holy  and' 
de)ij?lilful  exercise  to  be  a  preparation  for  Iho  still; 
diviner  liarmonics  of  another  and  a  better  state  of 


being.  I 

The  above  remarks  are  elicited  from  observing  a 
frospcctus  in  the  New-York  Evening  Tost,  of‘‘o 
(olUctionof  Psalm  Il^mnand  Chant  Tunts^  &c.  S:c. 

A  colleclion  of  Psalm,  Hymn  and  Chant  Tunes, 
adapted  to  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the ; 
United  States  of  America.  i 


The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts — the  first’ 
containing  Psalm  and  Hymn  tunes — the  second.; 
tunes  adapted  to  select  Ifymns  from  the  B«>ok  ol  j 
Common  Prayer — the  third,  Cliarjts  accommodated! 
to  those  parts  of  the  Liturgy  which  are  uppoinicd' 
to  be  “  said  or  sung." 

.All  the  music  has  been  selected  with  the  greatest 
care,  arul  no  labour  or  expense  has  been  spared  iuj 
procuring  the  materials  from  which  the  w'ork  ha? 
been  compiled.  The  Psalm  and  Hymn  tunes  arej 
from  the  most  approved  ancient  ami  modern  au-i 
thv>Ts,  and  those  arrangements  have  been  adopted 
which  unite  as  fat  as  is  practicable,  facility  of  exe-i 
nitlon  with  correctness  and  beauty  of  hainiony.l 
The  chants  have  been  chosen  from  a  great  number! 
olTlie  best  that  could  be  procured.  For  this  pur-, 
ro«e  the  latest  publications  were  sent  for  fiom  Eng-' 
land,  and  manuscript  copies  were  also  obtained  ofi 
those  chants  which  were  most  frequently  used  and 
r.Misi  esteemed  m  the  Cathedral  churches  of  that 
country.  'J'lio  great  object  throughout  •  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  book  has  bem  to  select  such  a  number' 
oftiinesand  no  more  than  can  bo  .easily  learned! 
and  remembered  by  a  whol-e  congregation,  such  a?j 
'veie  appropriate  to  a]l  the  variety  of  >entiment  ex-' 
iresscd  in  the  w-ords  to  be  .sung,  and  such  as  were; 
ul  a  chaste  and  classical  style  of  comj»osiiion.  i 

To  render  the  work  more  extensively  useful  and, 
aoceptabTo,  an  instrumental  part  has  been  added,' 
-nfficiently  full  ti  give  effect  to  tiie  music  when 
Pcrlorm*<l  even  by  one  or  two  voire?,  and  yet  not' 
*0 crowded  with  harmony  as  to  be  dfficult  of  e\eou-j 
tion  by  one  moderately  skilled  in  pfaying  the  or- 
a'*n  Of  piano  forte.  'Phis  has  been  arrangi-ii  by  .Mr. 
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P*  K.  Moran,  whose  talents  as  an  organist  compos¬ 
er  are  too  well  known  to  make  any  mention  of  thein- 
in  this  place  necessary.  Mr.  Moran  has  also  im-. 
proved  the  harmonies  of  the  tunes  by  comparing 
different  copies  and  selecting  the  be.st,  and  by  cor¬ 
recting  any  violation  of  the  true  principles  of  com¬ 
position  wirich  has  occurred. 

'I’he  form  of  the  book,  a  royal  octavo,  was  adopt¬ 
ed  as  being  more  conveniently  used  than  a  folio  or 
a  large  quarto  and  more  easily  conveyed  from  th»j 
house  to  the  church,  i  lie  mechanical  "execution 
must  speak  for  itself,  all  we  can  sayTs  that  no  rea¬ 
sonable  expeuso  has  been  spared,  and  that  Mr. 
Birch,  the  engraver,  has  performed  his  part  to  our 
satisfactiorr. 

Specimens  of  the  work  to  exliibit  the  manner  hi 
which  it  i.s  executed  are  placed  at  T.  and  J.  Swords, 
^9  Pearl-street,  Henry  Mtgarey’s,  Dubois  Sz  Stod- 
art’s,  and  H.  Sage’s,  Broadway — Persons  leaving 
their  names  at  either  of  these  places  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  with  the  book  when  k  Is  completed  ai  the  sub* 
scription  price. 


THE  EDITOR  TO  IIIS  PATRONS. 

%rv%^ 

In  closing  the  Tliird  Volume  of  the  Euterpeiad, 
the  editor  offers  his  acknowledgments  for  the  patre* 
nage  with  which  he  has  been  honored.  As  tfiis 
publication  will  hereafter  be  conducted  by  other.-, 
and  wi.4  receive  the  aid  of  those  who  are  ablc^  aovl 
perhaps  more  competent,  lie  hopes  the  contiuu- 
jance  of  public  favor  w  ill  be  extended  to  the  cstah- 
jlishment..  Many  subjects  not  yet  discussed,  are  in 
preparation  for  the  next  volume.  Copious  maieii- 
als  are  collected,  which,  with  the  suggestions  cU 
past  experience,  will  afford  the  New  proprit-tor  an 
|enlarged  field  to  explore  in  the  Ttgions  of  this  plea-- 
!ing  and  ennobling  science.  To  those  Patrons  wdt.^ 
are  stilt  in  arrears  fjr  the  second  and  ihird  viMtimes^ 
attention  to  the  liquidation  of  the  sam^,  will  be 
gratefully  received  by 

JOHN  R.  PARKFR, 

No  7,  Merchants'  Hail, 

March,  1873. 


Tlie  Subscriber  contemplates  puhllahing  hy  Sub¬ 
scription,  "  MusrcAt.  liicGUAPHY,’’  or,  sketches  of 
the  live-  and  writing?  of Emixext  Musical  Com- 
posKrs,"  Interspersed  with  Musical  Notices,  Re- 
'oords  of  Societies,  Celebrations,  ?»Ius‘C  Meetings, 
j  Anecdotes,  d  c.  Comprising  an  epitome  of  interest¬ 
ing  musical  matter,  instructive  and  entertaining,  ijj 
one  volume,  Royal  octavo.  Collated  and  CompI!- 

.Ctl  I'V 
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Now  I  feel  the  Muse’s  fire. 

Fill  my  glass  and  touch  the  lyre  ! 

Why  should  care’s  corroding  breath 
Waft  me  *wifter  on  to  death  ? 

Is  (his  form  of  nought  but  clay, 

And  doonned  to  languish  thus  away? 

To  waste  existence,  t^ar  by  tear*? 

Oh,  no.! — I  feel  a  spirit  here, 

A  ray  drrinc  !  a  heavenly  guest, 

In  this  sad  mansion  seeks  for  rest ! 

•  But  care  and  sorrow,  evermore 
Conspire  to  turn  her  out  of  door. 

To  pull  the  fabrick  from  her  head, 

> 

And  strew  its  ruins  with  the  dead  ! — 

But  hush  my  -soul  !  this  house  of  thine 
Shall  be  repaired  with  rosy  wine. 

By  temi>erate  draughts,  form  day  to  day. 
I’ll  chase  my  sorrows  all  away  ! 

The  rrclting  lute,  and  silver  string 
Shell  oft  to  thee  a  banquet  bring 
Of  angel  food,  to  wake  thy  file ; — 

Now  nil  my  glass— now  touch  my  lyre  ! 

STANZAS. 

Must — must  we  part  ?  the  moonlight  hour, 
[Sweet  silent  hour !]  has  scarcely  fled  ; 

Oh  !  must  we  part  ?  then  take  this  flower. 
And  when  these  leaves  are  pale  and  dead, 
Think  on  my  blighted  hopes  ;  for  there 
The  emblem  of  those  hopes  is  seen  ; 

Think  on  my  lote  and  vain  despair — 

Ou  what  thou  art  and  once  hast  been. 

Musi  thou  away  ?  Oh  !  leave  me  not 
Without  one  sigh,  to  tell  my  heart 
That  I  shall  be  not  all  forgot, 

Nor  unregarded — ^tho’  we  part. 

Nay,  nay  thou  wilt  not — canst  not  go. 
Denying  e’en  one  farewell  tear, 

To  prove,  at  least,  thou  feel’st  (he  woe 
Of  one  who  held  thee,  loo — too  dear. 

For  I  have  lived  but  in  thy  sight  — 

My  heaven  was  in  thy  smile  displayed — 
W^ierc’t  r  thou  lingeredst — there  was  light, 
Wheree’er  thou  wert  not  gloons  and  shade. 
E’en  as  the  Halcyon  makes  her  nest,  . 

Ill  summer,  on  the  tranquil  sea, 

!  formed  one  in  my  peaceful  breast,  . 


^Vbere  st  irais  iiv,er  came,  to  shelter  lb 


Hark  !  the  Convent  helh  are  ringings 

rOUTUGUESE  AIR. 

Hark  !  the  convent  bells  are  ringing, 

And  the  nuns  are  sweetly  singing, 

“  Holy  Virgin,  hear  our  prayer 
See  the  novice  comes  toaerer 
Ev’ry  worldly  tie  forever, 

Take,  O  take  her  to  your  care.” 

Still  radiant  gems  are  shining. 

Her  jet  blac*t.  locks  entwining  ; 

And  her  robes  around  her  flowing. 

With  suuny  tin^sare  glowing. 

But  all  earthly  rays  are  dim  ; 

“  Splendors  brighter 
“  Now  invite  her. 

While  we  chaunt  out  resper  hymn,” 

Now  the  lovely  maid  is  kneeling, 

With  uplifted  eyes  appealing  ; 

Holy  virgin  hear  her  prayer  ; 

S*e,  the  Abbess  bending  o'er  her, 

Breathes  the  sacred  vow  before  her, 

“  Take,  O  take  her  to  your  care.” 

Her  form  no  more  possessesa 
Those  dark  luxuriant  tresses  ; 

The  solemn  words  are  spoken, 

Each  earthly  tie  is  broken 
And  all  earthly  joys  are  dim  : 

Splendours  brighter, 

“  Now  invite  her. 

While  w'e  chaunt  our  vesper  hymn.’’ 

NEAPOLITAN  SONG. 

Take  hence  the  bowl,  tho’  beaming. 
Brightly  as  bowl  e’er  shone, 

Oh  !  it  but  sets  me  dreaming 
Of  days  and  nights  now  gone  I  ‘ 

There,  in  its  clear  reflection, 

As  in  a  wizard’s  glass, 

Lost  hopes  and  dead  affection 
Like  shades  before  me  pass. 

Each  cup  1  drain  brings  hither 
Some  frieud  who  once  sat  by', 

.  Bright  lrp«,  too  bright  to  wither— 

Warm  hearts,  too  warm  to  die  ! 

Till,  as  the  dream  comes  o’er  me, 

Of  those  long  vanashed  years, 

Th*'n,  then  the  cup  before  me 
Seems  turning  all  to  tears ! 

•  ANACREONTIC. 

— By  Thomas  Campbell^  Esq. 

Drink  ye  to  her  that  each  loves  best, 

And  if  you  nurse  a  flame 

That’s  told  but  to  her  mutual  breast, 

We  will  not  ask  her  name. 

Enough,  while  memory  tranced  and  glad, 

1  Paints  silently  the  fair, 

T  hat  each  should  dream  of  joys  he’s  had, 
Or  yet  may  hope  to  share. 

Yet  far  from  hence  be  jest  or  boast 
From  hallowd  thoughts  so  dear; 

But  drink  to  them  .that  we  love  rnoit 
As  ihey  wouM  love  to  bear. 


